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HUMAN AND HALF-HUMAN SHOWS. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


STUPID, if excusable, irrelevance has crept into 

many references to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new 
volume, ‘“ Human Shows, etc.’’* That a poet should 
still be a poet at eighty-five is reckoned wonderful, 
but it would, in truth, 
be much more wonderful 
if Mr. Hardy were no 
longer Mr. Hardy, but 
merely a blithe and 
hasty rhymer. On the 
contrary, he is more 
obstinately himself than 
ever, more resolute in 
conformity to the Hardy 
convention than ever, 
more securely self-expres- 
sive than ever. He does 
not owe his attitude to 
time but to character ; 
all that we have to 
thank time for is the 
opportunity—the boon— 
of confirming our impres- 
sions from the newly 
repeated illustrations. In 
the three hundred pages 
of “Human Shows” 
there are three hundred 
hammer-taps, driving 
each a little deeper our 
old sense of his poetry 
and of his cynical, 
subdued enjoyment of life. 
Our “veteran” poet is 
not a veteran at all; he 
has a resilient humour, 
the gaiety of a music- Camera portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 
loving nature, and above 
all that peculiar eagerness of youth, the eagerness for 
whatever is grim, abnormal, unfortunate and spectacular. 
That is to say, his view of man’s place and activities 
is strongly dramatic and completely detached; he 
stands far enough distant to see the human antics as 
sharp and small, and looks coolly enough to note the 
contortions even while he is speculating tranquilly 
upon their inevitability. The fondness of guileless 
natures for evil problems, the preoccupation of earnest 
agile minds with dark and terrible things, has been 
noted by commentators upon Shelley ; and it is to be 
remarked as plainly in Mr. Hardy. A worm on a 


* “ Human Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles.” 
By Thomas Hardy. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


hook—Mr. Hardy uses man as though he loved him, 
but uses him firmly all the while. If worms could 
groan he would wring a rough, new music from their 
groans; if worms could talk, he would record their 
dialogue in sardonic 
reflections upon anglers ; 
if worms could weep, he 
would give you the very 
echo of their sobs in a 
sinuous repetition. This 
indeed is what he has 
done: men have groaned, 
talked, sobbed, aspired, 
fallen, faded—and he uses 
them gently, as though 
he loved them, letting 
not a single breath escape, 
and chuckling—surely it 
is a chuckle ?—at the 
predicament in which 
man’s fatal nature, or 
the fatal nature of the 
universe, has plunged 
them. 

It is the sense of this 
that makes the new 
volume intensely in- 
teresting and, at first, 
intensely chilling. That 
the most popular living 
poet should be the most 
depressing is wellnigh 
incredible, until we 
remember how serious is 
the body of English 
poetry, and how heavily 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. it is burdened with our 
national melancholy. 

Mr. Hardy’s poetry, in fact, is gloomy enough to be 
popular, for it deepens our spiritual despondency and 
shows more clearly than anything else the watery 
humour remarked by alien observers. It is only when 
we begin to reflect, or to rebel, that the melancholy is 
dissipated, like coiled smoke shifted by a wind. Death, 
caprice, and above all his favourite god coincidence—of 
these he makes his queer, mournful episodes, to match 
our sallow mood, and scarcely needs the snowstorm of 
several of his pieces to achieve his full mortal effect. 
Cold, cold! He could not write with such consistent 
devotion of cruel and disastrous events if he did not 
love the writing, and when the reader discovers this 
for himself he too will burst into laughter as he comes 
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upon another and yet another calamity, told in yet 
another rhyming device, and no longer feel chilled by 
the remorseless preference of ill things to sweet. Mr. 
Hardy is like a Hebrew prophet whom we read. for his 
style and because there is something that rejoices us 
in the reiterated ‘‘ Woe unto ye!” for it delivers our 
enemies into our hands. In this poetry we are delivered 
into our own hands and read the woes of our neighbours 
as though they were our own. Their sorrow becomes 
ours; vicariously we endure it—and enjoy it, and 
almost insensibly slide into that mood in which it is a 
perverse happiness to write a grim mocking epitaph 
over their hapless heads. 

How else could Mr. Hardy love to write, or we to 
read? Here is one of his film-like, tragic dramas in 
brief. The story is of a young man about to marry 
into an impossible family. His father opposes him, 
and will forbid the banns even if he drops dead at the 
moment. He does forbid the banns and he does drop 
dead on the spot ; but the wedding proceeds all the 
same—a rather gratuitous harshness this, perhaps, but 
no matter. Now for the nuptial night : 


“Twas night-time, towards the middle part, 
When low her husband said, 
“I would from the bottom of my heart 
That father was not dead!’ 


“She turned from one to the other side, 
And a sad woman was she 

As she went on: ‘ He’d not have died 
Had it not been for me!’ 


*‘She brought him soon an idiot child, 
And then she brought another ; 
His face waned wan, his manner wild 
With hatred of their mother. 


““*“Hearken to me, my son. No: no: 
There’s madness in her blood !’ 
Those were his father’s words ; and lo, 
Now, now he understood. 


“What noise is that ? One noise, and two 
Resound from a near gun. 
Two corpses found: and neighbours knew 
By whom the deed was done.” 


The episode is preserved in its starkness, and the 
poem owes nothing to the telling. It is like a novelette 
inverted by a philosopher. Nothing is added to the 
skeleton of the story—the bones rattle horribly, and 
were this the only poem of its kind, or only one of a 
dozen, it would leave a raw and painful wound in the 
memory. But Mr. Hardy has written scores such as 
this, in the present and earlier volumes, not all so 
bare and harsh and void of light, but scores as unhappy 
in conception and as wilfully coarse in texture. It is 
when you realise this that you realise, if you are as 
English as Mr. Hardy, how he is gratifying his melan- 
choly ; and you smile, too, at the queer humour which 
makes it possible for a revered English poet to enjoy 
the dismal and teach us to enjoy it with a scarce dis- 
sembled hilarity. This delight in the horrible is akin 
to the delight in the grotesque which medieval artists 
reveal, and which Mr. Hardy shares to the full. Just 
as those artists expanded their wit in leering grotesques 
and malicious mockeries, so does this cunning carver 
of stone-like verse ; and so do their onlookers and his 


readers welcome the spectacle of character wrenched 
awry by fate and circumstance, love distorted by hate 
or maimed by death—such crippled lives, such luckless 
loves, such twisted destinies, patiently carved in the 
grim freakishness of this poetry. Looking so, staring 
here and there, at first distressed and then perplexed, 
at length we smile and so come to apprehend our 
author’s native humour, the lightheartedness beneath 
his seeming bitterness, the demure gaiety of one who 
finds satisfaction in the rude mischances of life. 

As characteristic, and more simply pleasing, is the 
habit of localising every incident and attaching every 
emotion to a particular person. Mr. Hardy is still the 
least vague of poets, if also the least magical. His 
generalisations are all philosophic ; he deals not with 
“people ’’ but with this or that remembered, sharply- 
seen figure, solid and actual. In this he follows 
Wordsworth and Crabbe, rather than Coleridge and 
Shelley; and if he were writing ‘“ The Ancient 
Mariner ’”’ he would draw him hard and cold, telling 
you briefly his story, and showing how it came that 
the Mariner resorted to sea-life—probably the murder 
of an unfaithful wife the cause. Coleridge takes the 
cause for granted and does not inquire into the private 
history of the Mariner, nor describe his appearance 
minutely—a glittering eye is almost enough. But Mr. 
Hardy must needs see the figure or the place completely 
and present it photographically, with equal precision 
and economy. 


‘“The auctioneer wrings out his beard, 
And wipes his book, bedrenched and smeared, 
And rakes the rain from his face with the edge of his 
hand.” 


Better still : 


““A small blind street off East Commercial Road ; 

Window, door; window, door ; 

Every house like the one before, 

Is where the curate, Mr. Dowle, has found a pinched 
abode. 

Spectacled, pale, moustache straw-coloured, and with 
a long thin face, 

Day or dark his lodgings’ narrow doorstep does he 
pace.” 


He endeavours to keep the same literality in his 
dialogue, just as of old, only now it is a little lower in 
tone and a little duller in attraction : 


““* What is it, Ike ?’ inquired his wife ; 
‘You are not so nice now as you used to be. 
What have I done? You seem quite tired of life!’ 
‘ Nothing at all,’ said he.’’ 


It is undelightful enough, and shows not even the 
ingenuity of form with which Mr. Hardy still astonishes 
us. But there are pieces in which all pretence at 
philosophy is forgotten, forgotten even the gargoyle- 
like exaggerations of misfortune, and then the ingenuity 
of form, the rough, fresh country music, comes sweetly 
in to uplift all. 


“* The first fire since the summer is lit, and is smoking into 

the room : 

The sun-rays thread it through, like woof-lines in a 
loom. 

Sparrows spurt from the hedge, whom misgivings appal 

That winter did not leave last year for ever, after all. 

Like shock-haired urchins, spiny-haired, 

Stand pollard willows, their twigs just bared.” 
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In another, “Queen Caroline to her Guests,” 
another music sounds, more formal and even more 
sweet. 

““Homeward gone, 
Sleep will slay this merry-making ; 
No resuming it at waking, 
Homeward gone. 


“ After dawn 
Something sad may be befalling ; 
Mood like ours there’s no recalling 
After dawn.” 


And there is one other which even that blunder- 
ing or malicious anthologist, Time, will hardly 
pass by. 


“‘ Any little old song 
Will do for me, 
Tell it of joys gone long, 
Or joys to be, 
Or friendly faces best 
Loved to see. 


““ Newest themes I want not 
On subtle strings, 
And for thrillings pant not 
That new song brings : 
. I only need the homeliest 
Of heartstirrings.”’ 


How little we miss the philosopher when the poet 
thrusts him out of doors and sings on alone! How 
sadly we miss the poet when only the philosopher 
speaks! The things that are perfect in one style out- 
weigh the multitude in another ; the music lingers on. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF POE.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


T is not mere blind stupid superstition to believe 
that some persons are unlucky—consistently and 
irremediably unlucky. I am a commonplace, stodgy, 
plain-minded Englishman, inaccessible to ghostly and 
occult ideas ; yet I would go to the stake rather than 
renounce my belief in “luck.’’ I could give good 
evidence in support of this almost religious conviction, 
but I will not; first because I don’t think much of 
evidence as a justification of faith, and next (and this 
is the real reason) because I haven’t space. Let me 
therefore come at once to the point by asserting that 
Poe was an extraordinarily luckless person. His birth 
was a misfortune, his death was a disgrace, and every- 
thing between matched the beginning and the end. 
With all the world before his unborn self, he elected to 
arrive in the wrong conti- 
nent. If ever a person 
should not have been born 
in the United States of 
America it was Edgar Allan 
Poe. All his instincts were 
European. He should have 
been born in London, and 
have been sent down from 
Oxford ; though perhaps, 
after all, his true spiritual 
home was the city of Villon 
and Baudelaire. Nowhere 
was he so truly an alien as 
in the land of his birth— 
the land of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick, Mr. Lafayette Kettle, 
and General Cyrus Choke. 
Having been unlucky in his 
continent, he was unlucky 


*“The Dreamer: A 
Romantic Rendering of the 
Life-Story of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
By Mary Newton Stanard. 
15s.net. (Lippincott.)—‘‘ Edgar 
Allan Poe: Letters till now 
unpublished.” Introductory 
Essay and Commentary by Mary 
Newton Stanard. 63s. net. 
(Lippincott.) 


Photograph from painting by Oscar Halling. 


in his parents by nature, and still more unlucky in his 
parents by adoption. Possibly it is a misfortune to be 
adopted at all; it is certainly a misfortune to be mis- 
adopted. Parents are prepared (though displeased) to 
find their offspring turn out badly. Parentage, like 
marriage, is a great lottery, and parents know it. But 
those who adopt sons instead of begetting them feel 
that special recognition is due to their gesture of 
benevolence. They expect something safe to happen— 
a steady career at a lesser public school, a quiet life at 
an inexpensive college, a good degree, and a place in the 
Higher Civil Service. The last thing they expect or 
desire in an adopted son is genius combined with 
intemperance. 

Such a son fell to the lot of John Allan. It is difficult 
to know which of them to 
pity the more. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne died in 
the odour of respectability, 
and reposes in a churchyard 
of unquestionable sanctity. 
What would have happened 
to him, we may wonder, if, 
instead of having parents of 
immense patience and long- 
suffering, he had been 

; adopted in infancy by a 
good, upright, inflexible 
merchant, and had suffered 
the worst that a narrowly 
provincial upbringing could 
do for him? In genius and 
in weakness Poe and 
Swinburne were strangely 
alike ; but the likeness ends 
there. Swinburne had luck, 
Poe had none. 

Let us recognise this, let 
us explain, excuse and pity ; 
yet the facts remain, and 
the most stubborn fact of all 
Edgar Allan Poe. is this, that you cannot make 
a hero out of Edgar Allan 
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Poe. The only prescription for real enthusiasm is to 
read ‘‘ The Gold Bug ”’ and to forget all about his life. 
Indeed, it is almost a necessity to ignore his biographers, 
for Poe’s ill-luck did not cease at his death. It has 
pursued him beyond the grave in the form of malicious 
attacks and untenable defences. Indeed his champions 
have done him even more harm than his accusers, and 
those who have made him a cult have injured him most 
of all. 

Some young persons of to-day, for instance, have 
discovered that Poe is a great poet, and have announced 
the news with becoming gravity. Listen to them, if 
you wish, but do not be deceived by their carefully 
considered ecstasies. Poe wrote one short poem that is 
almost, but not quite perfect. He wrote two or three 
other pieces that are not poems, but recitations. He 
wrote one piece of perfect balderdash, which is none 
the less perfect balderdash for having been meant and 
largely taken as serious. He wrote a few pieces in 
which genuine gold is buried under the tawdriest of 
pinchbeck. The rest of him belongs to the school of 
Monk Lewis. In Poe, as in Monk Lewis, there is one 
fact of which you can always be sure, namely, that 
“the worms they crawl in and the worms they crawl 
out.” Poe is almost the last survivor of the Vermicelli 
School. 


“Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee.” 


A tiny sheaf of verse and a much larger sheaf of 
prose inventions will carry Poe safely through the ages. 
Some of his stories are the first and the best of their 
kind, and will stand constant reading. What more 
need we ask of him? Mrs. Stanard is among the 
devout who insist on the something more. Safely 
removed from the man by three-quarters of a century, 
she has fallen in love with an idea. Her devotion is 


most notably shrined in the romantic biography she 
calls “‘ The Dreamer.’’ I am bound to say that it is 
the kind of book I find intolerable ; but there are those 
who like this sort of thing, and I tell them with con- 
fidence, therefore, that this is the sort of thing they will 
like. 

Mrs. Stanard does her truest service to Poe, not in the 
world of fancy, but in the world of fact. Her volume 
containing the hitherto unpublished letters in the 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia, is a model 
contribution to biography. The letters are crucial. 
They show, as no description can show, the clash of 
conflict between the adoptive father and the adopted 
son, and they shadow forth the inevitable tragedy. 
They are not pleasant reading. They leave Poe more 
despicable and Allan more unlikeable, but they tell the 
truth. Not Griswold himself could have invented 
documents more damaging than these true sheets. 

Mrs. Stanard presents her matter in a form beyond 
praise. Every letter is produced in exact facsimile, 
and is accompanied by a printed transcription, together 
with such elucidations as her special knowledge alone 
could provide. Such a book is bound to be costly ; 
but this is certainly worth every shilling it costs. One 
has a faintly uncomfortable and uncanny feeling in 
perusing these letters as they appear in Poe’s attractive 
and flowing script—a script that seems to deteriorate 
in the last pitiful appeals to the unshakeably silent and 
injured Allan. No one with a heart can read unmoved 
the very last utterance of despair, meanly and weakly 
penned, with its final cry, “‘ For God’s sake pity me, 
and save me from destruction. E.A.Poe.’’ Itis dated 
April, 1833. In March, 1834, Allan himself passed 
beyond the reach of earthly appeals, and Poe was yet 
to fall into the deepest waters of his perpetual misery. 
Poor luckless waif of genius! The pity of it, the pity 
of it! 


COLONEL SIR RONALD ROSS AS 


BY 1. 


T is perhaps not less just than natural that the fame 
of Colonel Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., D.Sc., M.D., 
F.R.S., should rest upon his discovery of the malaria 
germ carrier, though had he done nothing in medical 
science his poetry would have kept his name alive. 
There is however something epical about those labours 
in India and the Andaman Islands which added a laurel 
to the Victorian Age by a discovery of so much con- 
sequence to humanity. The note of the epic comes 
into his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ which, like all his books, have 
been published by John Murray. This personal saga 
of ideas as well as facts, of aspirations as well as work 
accomplished, is neither a long-extenuated egotistical 
nothingness (like so many modern Memoirs), nor a 
dry record of technical triumphs in medical science. 
It is partly on account of the long campaign against 
tropical diseases, partly a record of the author’s mental 
experiences, those experiences which have made his 
poetry, and for the rest weighty criticisms of the use 
made of medical science. The general reader may 
safely attack these “‘ Memoirs,”’ confident of gaining 


POET AND MAN OF LETTERS. 


MEGROZ. 


the stimulus which comes of contact with a forceful 
personality and a fine mind. Sir Ronald Ross’s remark- 
able combination of scientific and literary imagination 
goes far to support an assertion he made to me on one 
occasion, that there is no radical difference between the 
intellect of the scientist and that of the artist. Certainly 
we have in him a striking example of that imagination 
which is admitted to be a necessity of any scientist 
worthy of the name. Even if one’s ignorance of medical 
science prevents a just appreciation of Sir Ronald Ross’s 
achievements in that field, his achievements as a writer, 
in particular as a poet, show him to be possessed of 
an uncommonly powerful imagination. His gift for 
verbal expression has resulted in several novels, 
not yet published, and “‘ The Revels of Orsera,” which 
appeared twenty years ago and roused the late Sir 
Rider Haggard, among other well known writers, to 
enthusiasm. As for his verse, I shall never forget the 
excitement with which I read the ‘“ Philosophies,” 
poems which were the overflow and relief of the scien- 
tist’s mind in the arduous years spent in India. Of 
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the finest series, those entitled “‘ In Exile,” Mr. John 
Masefield was moved to write : 

“T read it aloud last night to my wife. We think that 
it is by far the most splendid poem of modern times. It 
is magnificent. It moved us both very deeply. I know 
nothing like it. . . . 1 am very proud to have my name 
in the preface of a book that seems to me the only living 
book of poems published in this land in my generation. 
Your ‘ Philosophies ’ will, I feel sure, alter the direction 
of intellectual energy throughout the land. They are full 
of the most wise and splendid poetry.”’ 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie was another of the poets 
of this century who greeted 
the little volume with gener- 
ous and intelligent eulogy. 
It is well to insert that 
reminder ‘‘ of this century,” 
for there is cause for surprise 
that Sir Ronald Ross’s fame 
as a poet—still so restricted 
—was first earned in the 
eighteen-eighties. 

In the strenuous little 
stanzas and the sparse words 
of ‘In Exile” may be observed 
frequently a characteristic of 
this original poet’s style, the 
throwing-up of immense 
images by means of the 
simplest language. 


“The Sun arose and took 
The lofty heavens of right ; 
From out the heavens he shook 
The pestilence of his light. 


““ He paced upon his path 
And from his right hand 
hurl’d 


This is the first stanza of ‘‘ The World’s Inheritance ”’; 
and here is the last one: 


““ And God looked down and spake, and thro’ the Earth 
The murmur ran, terranean like the shock 
When central earthquakes jar, until the Deep 
Foams tingling to the iced poles ; and said, 
‘ To these I give the World.’ ”’ 


If one wanted to look smart, one could, I suppose, say 
that the manner is a mixture of Milton and Tennyson, as 
one might say that some of the sonnets in “‘ Philosophies” 
are Wordsworthian ; but always the thought and the 
employment of imagery are 
individual and essential, which 
is more than can be said in 
favour of the originality of 
many a clever young man 
striving to-day to look original 
by means of eccentricity. 

Several of the early poems 
reveal a consciousness of 
artistic ambition, which had 
to be reconciled to a life of 
humanitarian scientific labour. 
In the “ Apologues” Sir 
Ronald Ross wrote : 


“ RETURN, 


‘“* Muse, in my boyhood’s careless 

days 

My reverence for thee was not 
small, 

Although I roam’d by Star 
and Sea 

And left thee, seeking other 
ways— 

I left thee, for I knew that all 

Return by Sea and Star to 


The javelins of his wrath, thee. 
Contemptuous of the world. 
Pheto by Manli & Fos. Colonel Sir Ronald Ross. ‘‘ Not worthy he to hear thy 
** Before his scornful lips song, 


The forests fell down dead, 
And scowling in eclipse 
Disbanding thunders fled.”’ 
It is the grand manner without affectation. It is 
constant in these poems. Through poem after poem 
the drama of the long watch for rain, the anguished 
thirst for relief is developed, and through it wind the 
threads of spiritual travail, the poet’s hopes and fears, 
for the afflicted whom he is striving to save and for 
humanity in the mass. The obscure idealist and 
medical scientist makes a mountain of truth out of his 
loneliness and from the summit looks across the world 
of men, at the vast “ vale of soul-making.”’ Faith is 
often in agony; consolation has to be sought in a 
temper strangely like that often felt in the poetry which 
the stress of war forced from young English soldiers 
(forty-five years later !), 

The high mood of “ In Exile ”’ is presaged in a number 
of other poems in “ Philosophies,’ but before looking 
closely at the poet’s psychology, another example of 
his immense imagery may be quoted : 

‘God gazing down from Heaven saw the World, 

Mighty, Himself a heaven, he filled the heavens, 
His beard fell like a wasted thunder at eve, 


And all his robe was woven with white stars, 
And on his breast a star.”’ 


Him thou thyself despisest most, 

Who dares not leave thee and arise 

To face the World’s discordant throng ; 

Since thou’rt best gained by being lost, 

And Earth is in thy Heavenly eyes.”’ 
Written before the ‘‘ Eighteen-nineties,” this held a 
lesson which many a young poet, then as now, might 
have done well to carry in his heart. The scientist- 
poet effected the reconcilement by thinking of science 
as a call to nobility, a goal for the impulses of idealism. 
In the sonnet entitled “Science,” he writes of its 
devotees as men who followed a lonely path to Truth 
and—significant of the internal conflict—discarded the 
superficial attractions of more popular tasks. The 
writer was clearly consoling the unsatisfied artist in 
him. The scientists are ‘‘ The sons of simple light,” 
who 

‘“* With no lying lanthorne’s antic glow, 
Reveal the open way that we must go.” 


In ‘‘ Thought ”’ the reconcilement of poetry with the 
scientific spirit is achieved more satisfyingly, even 
while revealing the conflict more clearly : 

‘‘ Spirit of Thought, not thine the songs that flow 

To fill with love or lull Idalian hours. 


Thou wert not nurtured ‘mid the marish flowers, 
Or where the nightshade blooms, or lilies blow ; 
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But on the mountains. From those keeps of snow 

Thou seest the heavens, and earth, and marts and 
towers 

Of teeming man ; the battle smoke that lours 

Above the nations where they strive below— 

The gleam of golden cohorts and the cloud 

Of shrieking peoples yielding to the brink— 

The gleam, the gold, the agony, the rage ; 

The civic virtues of a race unbow’d ; 

The reeling empire, lost in licence, sink ; 

And chattering pigmies of a later age.”’ 


Here can be felt what is a more fundamental inspira- 
tion than science to this poet, the religious sense. ‘“‘ In 
Exile” moves us strongly not only because it is vital 
poetry, but because it is radiant with the true spirit 
of religion. There is a significance in the inclusion 
among “ Preludes’’ (the section of “ Philosophies ” 
containing the two sonnets just quoted, and dated 
1881-1882) of a piece like ‘“‘ Dogma,’’ where Christ 
speaks to the soul of a martyr “ perisht in the flame,” 
and says : 

“I taught the faith of works, the prayer of needs, 

The sacrament of love. I gave, not awe, 
But praise ; no church but God’s ; no form, no creeds ; 
No priest but conscience and no lord but law.”’ 
There are others, like ‘“‘ Froth,” which pours the 
contempt of one devoted to a great idea upon 


‘‘ This bubbling gossip here of fops and fools,”’ 


in a drawing-room, to reinforce the impression of 
seriousness. But if Sir Ronald Ross is a poet of noble 


ideals, these did not flower in a soil devoid of humour. 
His dry and sometimes sardonic humour is one of the 
most attractive of his qualities. When confronted with 
unavoidable stupidities of the world he often laughs or 
becomes a philosophical satirist. This was already 
true in his first collection of verse, the delightful 
“* Fables,”’ of which Dixon Scott wrote: “It is dis- 
tinguished, it is deft, it is always rich, it is often 
beautiful, and the veins of its orthodox figures are 
filled with colours so fine that they become wholly 
vital and romantic.”” A quotation of the first piece, 
“An Expostulation with Truth, Uttered by the Well 
Meaning Poet,” would be sufficient to show also how 
humorous is the author of the “ Fables.”” But the 
reader must go to the source for this, and also, it is 
to be feared, for the unusual poetic studies in ‘‘ Psycholo- 
gies,” editorial space being necessarily less elastic 
than Einstein’s. Here the remark may be made that 
““ Psychologies ’’ consists of five studies in a series of 
which the poet hoped to publish more. That he has not 
done so yet is further evidence of the undoubted fact that 
the fame due to him as a poet has been unduly obscured 
by his scientific achievements. This is a matter for 
fervent regret, for in this generation it would be hard 
to point out half a dozen writers whose work could 
have an influence so stimulating to the finest impulses 
of the spirit of man. Merely to write about Sir Ronald 
Ross to-day is, to at least one of his admirers, an honour 
as well as a pleasure. 


THOMAS WOOLNER: 


1825-1892. 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


S Rossetti was painter and poet, highly distinguished 
in one art as in the other, so Woolner, another 
member of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, was sculptor 
and poet, on a lower but still high level of achievement 
in both arts. Thomas Woolner was born at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, on December 17th, 1825, and the centenary 
furnishes an occasion for drawing attention to poems 
now practically forgotten, but containing much pleasant 
music, some subtle thought, and frequent touches of 
winning beauty. 

All of us have among our favourite writers, in prose 
and poetry, some that we know well are not of the first 
rank, but our affection is none the less for that. We 
are quite aware of their deficiencies, but these do not 
hide their charm. For varying reasons in each instance, 
generally reasons we cannot fully explain to ourselves, 
they appeal to us with peculiar attraction, dispro- 
portionate to the estimate by our critical faculty of their 
relative position. It may be that in certain moods they 
answer some dimly realised need of our spirits. Likes 
and dislikes, human and literary, are not to be wholly 
explained by rule, and the reader who can give a logical 
account of his pleasure may be suspected either of 
deceiving himself and inventing reasons for what is 
instinctive, or of having no tastes but merely acquired 
conventions. Woolner is one of my favourites of this 
kind, and I think he would be of others if they became 
acquainted with his verses. His books are now, I 
believe, out of print—my copies were obtained second- 


hand—and there ought to be published a collection of 
the best passages in them. 

This is a sketch of Woolner as a man and poet, not 
as a sculptor. His work in that art, which I am not 
competent to discuss, is mentioned only by way of 
explanation. His boyhood was uneventful. Very early 
he showed a pretty talent for modelling, and aspired to 
an artistic career. His father frowned upon this 
ambition, but he found an ally in his stepmother, who 
encouraged him and herself paid for his training. When 
he was about thirteen he was sent to study with Behnes, 
the painter. Soon after Behnes died, but his brother 
William, a well-known sculptor, took the lad as a pupil. 
He remained for six years, a favourite with his master 
and devoted to him. The affection between the two 
was a jest among the art students, one of whom carica- 
tured Woolner as “ Mr. B ’s Tyger,”’ with cockade 
and livery all complete. 

On the day before his seventeenth birthday Woolner 
became a student at the Royal Academy, and next year 
his model group of “‘ Eleanor Sucking the Poison from 
Prince Edward’s Wound ’”’ was exhibited. He entered 
a competition for work for decorating the Houses of 
Parliament, and his ambitious, life-sized group of ‘‘ The 
Death of Boadicea” attracted much attention. It is 
worth while quoting the critic of the Atheneum, as an 
estimate of the powers of this youth of nineteen : “ This 
is a fine group. The dying queen, mastered by the 
anguish of the hour, lies like a royal martyr in the arms 
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that sustain her. There is great force of hand here. 
Suffering, moral and physical, are powerfully expressed. 
The treatment is highly dramatic and the language of 
its drama is pure sculpture.” 

Other triumphs followed from the modest studio— 
a big shed at the end of the garden where grew his 
favourite lilacs and laburnum and mountain ash. Those 
of his early designs I have 
seen are charming, with 
quite uncommon grace 
and distinction—‘‘ Feeding 
the Hungry,” a little boy 
seated with raised hand 
dropping corn to the ex- 
pectant chickens below ; 
“Puck,” with a _ snake 
stealthily creeping towards 
a sleeping toad, which the 
sprite, perched on a toad- 
stool, smiling half mis- 
chievously and_ half 
affectionately, is about to 
touch with his foot to warn 
of its danger. 

In 1848 Woolner became 
acquainted with the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and in the 
autumn of the year was 
one of the original seven 
members of the Brother- 
hood. He had now a studio 
at Stanhope Street, where 
they used to meet regu- 
larly, amid tobacco 
smoke and cups of tea, 
discussing with enthusiasm 
the art and literature of 
the day. Though with equally deep affection for the 
Brethren and admiration for their works, Woolner’s art 
exhibited no trace of Pre-Raphaelite influence. He 
gained the friendship too of Coventry Patmore and 
Tennyson, and the influence of their poetry on his is 
evident. He was with difficulty gaining a livelihood 
by designing portrait medallions, and amongst his 
most notable subjects were these two poets, and 
Browning and Carlyle, whose prose-poetry and poetry- 
prose he also admired intensely. 

In January, 1850, the Pre-Raphaelites started a 
monthly magazine, the Germ, as a “‘ manifestation of 
faith,” setting forth their now well-known artistic creed. 
Only four numbers appeared, the last two with the title 
changed to Art and Poetry. The first number, which 
included poems by Rossetti, Christina Rossetti and 
Coventry Patmore, had in the first pages two poems by 
Woolner—‘‘ My Beautiful Lady” and Of My Lady 
in Death ’’—subsequently parts of the longer poem 
bearing the title of the first. They were illustrated 
with an etching by Holman Hunt in two parts, 
each part referring to a passage in one of the 
poems. Though it can scarcely be said that Woolner’s 
connection with the Pre-Raphaelites was accidental, 
he was no sort of Pre-Raphaelite poet. And 
though his poetry owes something perhaps to Ros- 
setti, it owes more to Tennyson and especially to 


Patmore. So much, I think, even the first lines 
show : 


“I love My Lady; she is very fair ; 
Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair ; 
Her spirit sits aloof, and high, 
But glances from her tender eye 
In sweetness droopingly. 


“ As a young forest while the 

wind drives through, 

My life is stirred when she 

breaks on my view ; 

Her beauty grants my 
will no choice 


rejoice 
My longing with 
her voice. 


“What time she _ walks 
beneath the flowering 
May, 

Quite sure am I the scented 
blossoms say, 
Lady with the sunlit 
hair ! 
Stay and drink our 
odorous air, 
The incense that we 
bear.’ 


Dissatisfied with his pro- 
gress as a sculptor, and 
particularly chagrined by 
his failure to obtain the 
commission for the Words- 
worth Monument, Woolner 
resolved to try his luck at 
the Australian goldfields, 

Thomas Woolner. hoping to get money to 
enable him to carry out his 
ideals in art. He sailed with two friends bent on the 
same adventure in July, 1852. Ford Madox Brown 
was among those who saw him off at Gravesend, and 
the sight of Woolner on board inspired his well-known 
picture, ‘“‘ The Last of England.” The sculptor-poet- 
digger kept a journal at the goldfields, a very interest- 
ing and entertaining record of a life so strange to him— 
a life of great hardship and toil: ‘‘ Gold digging is the 
hardest work done in the world ; all classes of men have 
tried it, and all join in this opinion. Everyone works 
for the golden key wherewith to unlock the prison 
gates that shut them out from freedom, light and 
human growth, and strives his utmost ; many work for 
these harder than they would to save life itself, if life 
would want these.”” There was the usual amount of 
rascality and violence: “‘ Murder is growing frequent in 
this district. A man was murdered in his tent last 
night about 300 yards from our place.” 

On Christmas Day, 1852, Woolner wrote in his 
journal: ‘If one thing in nature could send me 
suddenly mad it would be a clear and settled conviction 
that I should never see England again. Sometimes in 
moments most pleasant to me the possibility sends a 
shiver thro’ me more foully horrible than anything 
I ever felt—almost like a brief gap giving a glimpse of 
hell.””. But there were frequent hours of delight in the 
unfamiliar beauty of the scenery, the trees and flowers 


But silent awe, till she. 
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and birds. He climbed a high mountain in the purple 
ranges beside which they journeyed. ‘‘ The scene from 
the height was as magnificent as ever surprised and 
blessed the sight of humanity ; endless ranges of moun- 
tains winding round and beyond each other, of all forms 
and colours and covered with a pale celestial light and 
mist ; great trees were like smallest shrubs, and creeks 
and rivers could not be seen.”” He had the artist’s eye. 
“We passed thro’ country to-day that was like a 
continuous pleasure-ground, so beautifully patched 
with shrubs and trees, and broken with hills and creeks ; 
we came to a shepherd’s hut that was in a spot which 
might by labor be turned into a paradise ; the man’s 
wife and family were there ; it had something wild and 
comfortable in aspect ; one little girl was swinging, a 
graceful little creature. I will make a bas-relief of her 
when I get back to England and the fine arts. The 
big white gum trees are dropping their manna now, 
luscious morsels with the flavor of almonds, and the 
great white cockatoos and rosellas screech and scream.” 

Woolner travelled from place to place, following the 
lure of gold, but always it mocked him. After great 
labour in sinking holes and washing, no claim yielded 
more than a trace of the precious metal. In May, 1853, 
he sold all his tools and left Bendigo for Melbourne. 
There and at Sydney he modelled many medallion 
portraits to be cast in bronze. His reputation grew, 
and when in March, 1854, he decided to return to 
England, in the hope of winning the £2,000 commission 
for Wentworth’s statue, he could obtain as much work 
in Australia as he could accomplish. In October, 1854, 
he arrived in London, greatly improved in health by 
the hard, open-air life he had lived, not regretting his 
experiences though the dream of wealth had been 
disappointed. I have devoted more space to this first 
part of his life because the later part is better known, 
and belongs more to Woolner the sculptor than to 
Woolner the poet. 

During his absence his reputation in this country 
had greatly increased. Thenceforward he was a very 
successful sculptor, and many of his medallion portraits, 
his busts, his statues are well known. Most of the 
eminent of his time were among his subjects. He 
became an Associate in 1871 and a Member of the 
Royal Academy in 1874. He was elected professor of 
sculpture, but resigned before delivering the lectures 
he had prepared. He used to say he was the best 
professor that ever existed, for he only professed and 
never practised. Up to about his sixtieth year he was 
constantly busy, but thereafter his works were fewer, 
until he died suddenly after an operation in October, 
1892. He married in 1864 and had two sons and four 
daughters, his younger son dying while a boy at Marl- 
borough College. His daughter Amy prepared ‘‘ Thomas 
Woolner, R.A.: His Life in Letters.” 

Compelled as a sculptor-to live in London, Woolner 
always longed for the country. In the passionate 
pleasure in, and close observation of nature in his 
poetry we seem to detect often the note of an exile’s 
yearning. Twice he purchased small estates in Sussex, 
converting a farm-house in one instance, and in the 
other a cottage into a country house, spending much 
money and thought over laying out gardens, planting 
trees, making ponds and so on. In each instance he 


tired of the trouble and expense of managing an estate, 
and sold the places. 

Before he went to Australia Woolner had many 
friends—the Rossettis and all the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Tennyson, Patmore, Browning, Carlyle. After his 
return intimacy with these deepened, while the circle 
constantly extended. It was upon stories he wrote 
out for Tennyson that ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field’ and ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden” were based. Woolner was a member of many 
clubs, a racy conversationalist with a rich store of 
anecdote. 

His poems in the Germ were revised and woven into 
a series, ‘‘My Beautiful Lady,” published in 1863. 
‘Pygmalion’ appeared in 1881, “ Silenus”’ in 1884, 
followed by “ Tiresias”’ and ‘‘ Nelly Dale.”” Much of 
his later poetry was submitted to Patmore in proof, and 
his many suggestions were often adopted in revision. 
The series of ‘“‘ My Beautiful Lady ’’ contains his finest 
work. I choose for quotation Noon ”’ : 


” 


* Warble, warble, warble, O thou joyful bird! 
Warble, lost in leaves that shade my happy head ; 
Warble loud delights, laud thy warm-breasted mate, 
And warbling shout the riot of thy heart, 

Thine utmost rapture cannot equal mine. 


“Flutter, flutter, and flash; crimson-winged flower, 
Parted from thy stem grown in land of dreams! 
Hover and tremble, flitting till thou findest, 
Butterfly, thy treasure! Yet thou never canst 
Find treasure rich as my contented rest. 


“‘Hum on contentedly, thou wandering bee ! 
Or pausing in chosen flowers drain their sweets ; 
From honeyed petal thou canst never sip 
The sweetest sweet of sweet, as I from Love,— 
From Love’s warm mouth draw sweetest sweet of sweets. 


“ Round, western wind, in grateful eddies sway, 
Whisper deliciously the trembling flowers : 
O could I fill thy vacancy as I 
Am filled with happiness, thou’dst breathe such sounds 
Their blooms should wane and waver sick for love ; 
Thou’dst utter rarer secrets than are blown 
With yonder bean-fields’ paradisal scents ;— 
These bean-field odours, lightly sweet and fain, 
That tell of pastures sloping down to streams 
Murmuring for ever on through sunny lands ; 
Where mountains gleam and bank to silvery heights 
That scarce the greatest angel’s wings can reach ; 
Where wondrous creatures float beneath the shade 
Of growths sublime, unknown to mortal race ; 
Where hazes opaline lie tranced in dreams, 
Where melodies are heard and die at will, 
And little spirits make hot love to flowers. 


“Though broadly flaming, plain of yellow blossom, 
A dazzling blaze of splendour in the noon! 
And brightening open heaven, ye shining clouds, 
With lustrous light that casts the azure dim ! 
Your radiance all united to the sun’s 
Were darkness to that glory born in me. 


* For Love’s own voice has owned her love is mine; 
And Love’s own palm has pressed my palm to hers ; 
Love’s own deep eyes have looked the love she spoke ; 
And Love’s young heart to mine was fondly beating 
As from her lips I sucked the sweet of life.” 


It is much better with a poet so neglected to use the 
space for quotation rather than description. As we 
can often perceive the painter in Rossetti’s poetry, we 
can perceive the sculptor in Woolner’s. He saw beauty, 
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The Eternal Rythm. 


From “Dance Drama,” by T. Gray (Heffer). 


And understandeth he that murmurous moan, 


as it were, statuesque in the true and not degraded 
Wherewith thou hushest, patting him to rest?” 


meaning of the word. 


“I recollect My Lady in the wood, Woolner’s love, if not Patmore’s domestic and 


Keeping her breath, while peering as she stood 
There, balanced lightly on tiptoe, 
To mark a nest built snug below, 
Leaves shadowing her brow.” 
There is many such a bas-relief in his poetry : 
““ My Lady dove-like to the lily went, 
Took in curved palms a cup, and forward leant, 
Deep draining to the gold its dreamy scent. 
I see her now, pale beauty, as she bending stands, 
The wind-worn blossom resting in her hands! ”’ 
Another passage, again, is a sculpture of sweet grace, 
As we read we see as though suddenly, at a moment of 
beauty in form and motion, life had been arrested and 
mother and child remain for ever posed in unchanging 
loveliness—an effect analogous with that of sculpture. 
“What art thou whispering lowly to thy babe, 
O wan girl-mother, with Madonna lids 
Downcast ? Why pressest thou so close his pale 
Geranium cheek to thy yet whiter breast ? 
Ah, doubtless sweet, to feel him draw the stream 
That fills with strength his lily limbs! And laughs 
Thine own heart with his deeply dimpled laughter, 
Answering straight thy dainty finger’s touch ? 


domesticated deity, is dignified and correct, at times 
intense but at times sentimental. When Patmore’s 
influence is strongest, inspiration is at its most pedestrian 
pace and level. But there are many passages of original 
music and sincere feeling : 


‘At matin time where creepers interlace 
We sauntered slowly, for we loved the place, 
And talked of passing things; I, pleased to trace 
Through leafy mimicry the true leaves made, 
The stateliness and beauty of her shade ; 


‘A wavering of strange purples dimly seen, 
It gloomed the daisy’s light, the kingcup’s sheen, 
And drank up sunshine from the vital green. 
That silent shadow moving on the grass 
Struck me with terror it should ever pass 
And be blank nothing in the coming years, 
Where, in the dreadful shadow of my fears, 
Her shrouded form I saw through blurring tears, 
My Darling’s shrouded form in beauty’s bloom 
Borne with funereal sadness to her tomb.” 


Has not enough been quoted to tempt all who have 
not read Woolner’s poems ? 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JANUARY, 1926. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
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V.—A copy of THE BookmaN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE BookmMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 


I.—THE Prize oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to G. Laurence Groom, 21, 
Marlborough Hill, N.W.8, for the following : 

INDIFFERENCE. 
Vain are your careless arrows, Fate, 
Your choicest darts I should not feel, 
My heart knows neither love nor hate, 
Thrice tempered to the triple steel. 


I have been down where devils smite 
Red-hot upon the naked heart, 

Anvil and furnace glowing white, 
Torture whereby no blood-drops start. 


I, too, have stood above the world, 
Tip-toe upon the topmost star, 

In love’s ethereal rapture furled, 
Where time’s immortal lovers are. 


With them have plucked the rose of dawn, 
And watched the stars out one by one: 
Plunged down to earth, where all are born 
Unmindful of the moon or sun. 


Pass on, pass on to worthier prey 
Than this cold shadow of delight 
Which moves upon unheeding way 
Neither of darkness nor of light. 


We also select for printing : 


OLD AND WISE. 
When old age comes, shall I be wise ? 
What knowledge, brooding in my eyes, 
Will fill them fuller than youth’s tears ? 
What can you give me, mocking years, 
That pass and pass—and take the best, 
And leave instead a dream called Rest ? 
Though with brave face I look at truth, 
Still the unwisdom of all youth 
Disturbs my heart and blinds my eyes. 
As yet, I am not very wise. 


Shall I grow quiet, growing old ? 

O busy hands, when will you fold, 

And shut the world away from me ? 
Perhaps the agéd hearts are free— 
Passion outlived, love changed at last, 
Dreams kindled only by the Past. 

They may forget what went before, 
Pain’s hurt, and joy that may hurt more. 
I have not learned how to forget, 

Nor have I come to quiet—yet. 


(Vera I. Arlett, ‘‘ Beechwood,’’ Poulter’s Lane, 
Worthing.) 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
My fate a gipsy told 
From lines upon my hands, 
She said, ‘“‘ I see much gold, 
Journeys to distant lands. 


“Rich clothes and gems, my dear. 
You’re lucky—Time will prove!” 
(The thing I longed to hear, 

She said no word thereof.) 


Of loyal friends she spoke, 

Of freedom, ease and mirth; 
Of joys a many folk 

Would find around my hearth ; 


Of peace the years would bring 
To crown my ageing head. 
(But of one precious thing 

No single word she said.) 


(Hilda Hart, 62, Carlton Hill, N.W.8.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Mrs. H. A. 
Burden (Cliftonville), J. Kilmeny Keith (London, W.), 
G. G. Martin (Los Angeles), Margery Hunter Woods 
(Chelsea), Liam P. Clancy (London, N.), Helen Dere- 
zinska (Strasburg), R. Fortescue Doria (Cheltenham), 
Ivy Sheirson (London, S.W.), Irene Maunder (London, 
S.W.), Elsie M. A. Jones (Stockport), Elinor Brent- 
Dyer (South Shields), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), 
George Wendron (Bournemouth), Teresa Bellamy Noble 
(Long Melford), Edith Humphris (Norwich), C. Margry 
(Paris), Alfred H. Mendes (Trinidad), A. T. Riddell 
(Victoria, B.C.), Edith M. Harrison (Liverpool), E. 
Jotham (Port St. Mary, I.0.M.), Maud Slessor (Rotting- 
dean), Nan T. Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), Thomas Alexander 
King (Birmingham), Ada F. Strike (Worthing), F. 
Robinson (Halifax), Mrs. Alice M. Reekers (Port Eliza- 
beth), G. Dickinson (Bolton-on-Dearne), Winnifred 
Tasker (Gidea Park), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), 
H. W. Haywood (Leeds), Myra Cohen (Birmingham), 
Nora Dewhirst (Bradford), J. Linden (Palmer’s Green), 
L. J. Freeman (London, S.E.), Noreen M. Fletcher 
(Manor Park), N. V. Brasnett (Kenya Colony), Mary 
Mair (Notting Hill), Phyllis M. Rowley (Hamilton, 
Ontario), E. Flewitt (Skegness), Alfred Gordon Bennett 
(Warrington), Stuart Ayers (London, S.E.), Irene 
Petch (Kirbymoorside), Marjory Royce (Soberton), 
F. Isabel Platt (Manchester), C. Burton (Upper Nor- 
wood), Clara Isaacs (West Green), Geoffrey Wright 
(Sway), Myra Cameron (Birmingham), Anne Hayden 
(West Hartlepool), Mrs. G. W. Harrison (Stratford, 
Ontario), Eva Fitzmaurice (Manchester). 


I].—Tue Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to D. Hodgson, All Saints’ 
Nursery College, Harrogate, for the following : 


THE INFORMER. By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
““T saw Esau kissing Kate.” 
Old Rhyme. 
We also select for printing : 


THE MUSICAL PILGRIM. 
EDITED BY DR. ARTHUR SOMERVILLE. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
“With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes.” 
Nursery Rhyme, 
(Rowena Lamy, 18, Albion Street, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, B.W.1.) 


THE LONDONER’S CHARIOT. By Wirrrip THORLEY. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
“The costermongers, as smart as sparrows, 
Brought their wives in their donkey barrows.” 
JouN MASEFIELD, Right Royal. 
(Gertrude Stephens, 145, Revidge Road, Blackburn, 
Lancs.) 


THE UNIVERSAL GAME. By HoLitoway Horn. 
(Holden.) 
“Getting and spending.” 
WORDSWORTH. 
(Sidney S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcot,’”” Mayfield Road, 
Bickley, Kent.) 
THE LOVE RACK. By Cecit ROBERTs, 
(Heinemann.) 
““O, how many torments be 
In the small circle of a wedding ring.” 
CoLLey CIBBER, The Double Gallant. 
(H. R. Wood, 6, St. Anne’s Crescent, Lewes.) 
THEY WANT THEIR WAGES. By Harry COLINDALE. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 
“How use doth breed a habit in a man!” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act V, Sc. iv. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 
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THE EVERLASTING MAN. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


TENNYSON, The Brook. 
(Dorothy Carnley, 36, Chart Lane, Reigate; Phyllis 
Noble, Bridge House, Lynton; and Honoria 
Blyth, 68, Milton Park, Highgate, N.) 


IlI.—TuHeE Prize oF THREE New Books for the best 
brief description of the modern youth or girl 
as any famous character in fiction of the past 
might see and speak of him or her is awarded 
to B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, 
Kent, for the following : 


MR. PICKWICK ADDRESSES THE MODERN 
GIRL. 


“My dear, you are charming! A sweet, youthful 
creature, refusing to allow your God-given natural beauty 
to be shackled in the conventions of the eighties. In my 
days, maidens scarcely smiled ; even their dancing move- 
ments were clothed in the shroud of dignity. You have 
ceased to be ashamed of your limbs, but rather seek to 
daintily display them in their silken hose, as you daily 
sport the tango—a dance, I confess, which completely 
baffles me. But I confess myself hopelessly out of date. 
Having lost their ‘crowning glory,’ your charming sex 
have evolved a personality which makes mere man green 
with envy. Your emancipation from the ‘ prunes and 
prisms’ which characterised the females of my period 
have caused you to evolve as the superior sex, the finished 
product of the twentieth century. Maiden, I take off my 
hat to you!”’ 


We specially commend the replies by Joyce Eyles 
(Andover), B. R. Gibbs (Ashburton), F. M. Eyles 
(Andover), O. M. Pilkington (Harrogate), E. J. Corke 
(High Halden), W. D. Beal (Poole), Kitty Gallagher 
(Newport, Mon.), Joyce Holder (Kensington), Mrs. 


W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Ruth M. Swift 
(Camberley), Nellie Argent (London, S.W.), Charlotte 
MacLeod (Forres), L. Bruce (Ashford), Marcella Whit- 
aker (Dewsbury), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington). 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to Margaret 


Ferguson, 9, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne, for 
the following : 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. By Anton TCHEKHOV. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

An extraordinarily fascinating book that gives vivid 
glimpses into the mind of a strange and fascinating char- 
acter. There is not an uninteresting sentence in it, and it 
is a little mine of brilliant and delicate epigrams and ideas 
about life and literature. In his own words, this clever 
and remarkable man reveals himself, his ironic humour, 
his restlessness, his vivid imagination, his astonishing 
interest in other writers. The translating is done so easily 
and well that it never interferes with the reality or the 
sense of the letters. Altogether a book to keep and read 
again. 


We also select for printing : 


AN UNTITLED STORY. By Donn Byrne, 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Byrne has the confidence of a sentimentalist. None 
since Maurice Hewlett has dared thus to combine reality 
with romance tempered by cool humour. His story is of 
a nun who left the Church her husband, for the soldier 
her mate. Mercilessly he reveals the brittle courage of 
eternal woman who, swept away by the tide of her emo- 
tions, comes back on the returning wave to the shore 
from whence she ventured. Shrewdly Mr. Byrne evolves 
the bruised spirit of the uncomprehending soldier and 
his eventual decay after the bludgeoning of Fate. A 
book of cruel and haunting sweetness. 


(Barbara Goolden, 67, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5.) 


Avenue of Tetrahedrons at Brickwall. 
Planted about 200 years ago. 


From ‘* Garden Craftsmanship in Yew and Box,” by Nathaniel_Lloyd (Ernest Benn). 
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THE IDEA OF GREAT POETRY. 
By LAsScELLES ABERCROMBIE. (Martin Secker.) 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie has established his position 
as a critic of poetry, and in each of the five lectures deve- 
loped into essays in this volume, we find the expert’s touch. 
The section on ‘“‘ Ideas and Persons,’’ illustrated by the 
work of Milton and Wordsworth and by the Book of 
Wisdom, is a fine piece of analysis. The studies of Faust, 
Macbeth and Hamlet as types of ‘‘ Tragic Greatness,” 
add something to our understanding of that supreme 
power in literature which he names ‘‘ Poetic Personality.” 
The author’s reverent treatment of the masterpieces of 
the past, their matter and form, is remarkable. 


(Muriel Kent, “‘ Glenfield,” Torquay, Devon.) 


THE DESPERATE FIGHT. By Jack SILLARs. 
(Blackwood.) 

“A fine book with a fine spirit in it’’ is a probable 
verdict if one reads it in the right spirit. It leaves a 
very pleasant taste in one’s mouth—a nice clean flavour— 
that is most welcome in these days of spurious literature ! 
As a collection of good character studies it is well worth 
reading, too, for there is some very sound matter to be 
found therein. ‘‘ Biddy” is a joy in every way, and her 


sons are worthy of their mother! ‘‘ The desperate fight ” 
she waged with enemies, known and unknown, is happily 
crowned with victory ! 

(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Kathleen Rice (Winslow), Ethel M. Kennedy (Ken- 
sington), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Ruth M. Swift 
(Camberley), A. G. Fletcher (Birmingham), G. Ralton 
Barnard (York), Eileen Newton (Whitby), Winnifred 
Tasker (Gidea Park), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), William 
Pool (Pontefract), Agnes R. Bruce (Perth), W. H. 
Edge (Stockport), A. Cooke (Edinburgh), Dorothy M. 
Wood (Cricklewood), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Margaret Owen (Whit- 
stable), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), D. E. A. Rash 
(Diss), W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Egbert T, 
Colley (Gainsborough), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury). 
Annie M. Kent (Newfoundland), M. H. See (London, 
W.), Mary Muir (Hove), Josephine Hart (London, 
N.W.), Edith Mason (Barrow-in-Furness). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooxmaN for the best suggestion is awarded 
to Derek A. C. Tyrie, School House, Tiverton, 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


November 18th.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon in the Chair. 
Mr. G. B. Burgin gave an entertaining and interesting 
address on ‘‘ The Young Author.’’ Outlines being popular 
just now, he sketched in outline the literary career of 
the young man whose ambitions toward authorship bring 
him to London; he pictured him disillusioned by advice 
he gathered in Fleet Street, and struggling against dis- 
appointments until at last he achieved success. He left 
him at maturity, author of many books, sitting in his 
study, giving sage and sound advice to a daughter who, 
anxious to follow in his footsteps, had asked him how to 
become an author. Mr. Burgin illustrated his narration 
with maxims drawn from personal experience and with 
humorous and occasionally more serious anecdotes which 
threw sidelights on his subject. Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, 
a most admirable Chairman, added a few brief opinions 
of her own and at once, without calling on any member 
in particular, threw the subject open for discussion, and 
a lively debate followed. Mrs. Rowell quoted Dr. John- 
son in opposition to Mr. Burgin’s contention that no 
author should write for money. Mr. Kennedy Williamson 
put in some good words for the publisher’s reader; Mr. 
Stanley Murrell for the publisher’s reader and the publisher ; 
and the publisher found a doughty champion also in 
Mr. Heywood (of Messrs. Pitman). Mrs. Burgin thought 
an author could be too much of an idealist ; Miss Almey 
St. John Adcock considered that the successful author’s 
daughter would not go to him for advice, but would feel 
that what her father could do she could do also, and Mr. 
Neil Gow went a step further and was sure that nowadays, 
instead of the author’s daughter asking him for advice 
she would offer to give himsome. Several others (including 
five guests whose names did not transpire) testified to the 
interest the lecture had roused and contributed greatly to 
a very enjoyable evening. 


In consequence of the death of Queen Alexandra, the 
Conversazione and Dance was postponed to January 27th, 
tickets already issued being available for that date. The 
Conversazione and Dance will be held at the Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street, and tickets—to be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mrs. Hine—are 7s. 6d. each (including 
supper). 


December 16th—Mr. A. H. Capern in the Chair. Mr. 
Patrick MacGill delighted a large audience by telling 
““My Own Story.”’ He is a born teller of tales as well 
as a writer of them, and without notes, and in an easy, 


picturesque, attractive fashion unfolded the narrative of 
his own life (something of which he has revealed in his 
novels ‘‘ Children of the Dead End ”’ and “ The Rat Pit ’’), 
from the days when, as a small, hungry youngster of eleven 
he left home and made a long tramp in search of work, 
to these later years when he is a successful novelist. He 
told how, in the interval, he worked hard on farm lands 
for starvation wages ; how he crossed to Scotland and as 
a navvy helped to build what is now a flourishing town ; 
filling in the details of his varied career tersely and vividly 
and picturing the pleasures and hardships of those times 
and the companions among whom he worked. Some of his 
most amusing anecdotes were of that ‘‘ Moleskin Joe,” 
with whom his readers will be familiar. While he was 
navvying he collected and published his first book of 
poems, ‘‘ Gleanings from a Navvy’s Scrap-Book.” He 
asked a printer what it would cost to print this, and the 
printer wanted £8 for the first thousand ; £6 for the second 
thousand, and £4 for the third ; and it was Moleskin Joe 
who shrewdly suggested that the printer should be induced 
to print the third thousand first. When the book was 
printed there was the problem of selling it, and Moleskin 
Joe proposed that he and the poet should peddle it through 
the town. The poet sold none, but Joe sold all the copies 
he had taken out with him, and the reason why the money 
he took did not pass to the author was explained in one 
of Mr. MacGill’s most whimsically humorous anecdotes. 
This summary does not pretend to do any sort of justice 
to his story, which was by turns grim and sordid and 
poignant or richly humorous. The pathos of it was 
intensified by the lightness, the almost casual indifference 
with which the speaker touched on the hardships and 
deprivations of his boyhood, and the brutalities and little 
kindnesses he received during his wanderings. He held 
his audience wonderfully for nearly an hour and a half, 
and the applause at the close was long and loud. After 
replying to questions by Mrs. Fraser, Mr. Fredvon Kaleraji 
and Mr. Kennedy Williamson, Mr. MacGill brought one 
of the Circle’s most successful evenings to a close by a 
brilliant relation, after the manner of the Irish tale-teller, 
of the grotesquely humorous tale of ‘‘ How I Killed My 
Grandmother.” 


MEETINGS AT CAXTON HALL. 
1926: 
January 6th—Berta Ruck: ‘‘ What Children Read.” 
Chairman: Mr. Alec Waugh. 
January 2oth—Mrs. Baillie Reynolds: ‘‘ Barriers,” 
Chairman: Mr. C. E, Lawrence. 
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A constant reader of THE Bookman living in New 
Zealand would like to find a correspondent among the 
members of the Circle who would describe the meetings, 
etc., of the Circle to her in return for information about 
the life out in New Zealand, photographs of places there, 
etc. This correspondent is specially interested in Folk-lore. 
Any member who is willing to respond to her request should 
write to Mrs. Hine for further information. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


November 17th.—Mr. Neville Cardus in the Chair. Mr, 
Thomas Moult gave a brilliant critical address on Sir J. M. 
Barrie and his work. He spoke of the cynicism in Barrie’s 
early writings, and considered that so far the only two 
books wherein all the qualities for which he has become 
famous stand supreme are ‘“‘ Margaret Ogilvy ”’ and “‘ The 
Little White Bird.’’ His qualities are ‘‘ Grace, Loving- 
kindness, Wizardry, Beauty and Courage.’’ The stage 
was foremost in his mind from the beginning, and even in 
early days when he wrote weekly articles for the Nottingham 
Journal, those written on and around the stage were pre- 
dominant. “In his first phase Barrie was striving to 
maintain the balance between reality and art; in his 
s2cond and third phases he was held by a beauty that 
haunted him, the beauty of a light that shone in the eyes 
of his mother.”’ Concluding a glowing appreciation of 
Barrie’s gifts, Mr. Moult said, ‘‘ If the true artist is one 
who makes life finer, then Barrie is a true artist. The 
genius of Barrie has been enveloping the English stage 
with tenderness and humour and the finest satire in modern 
literature.” Commenting on the insight and power with 
which the lecturer had handled his theme, Mr. Neville 
Cardus added that “‘ like all great men, Barrie is versatile ; 
he did not look upon life from one standpoint, nor write 
about it always in one style.” 


November 30th—Mr. D. J. Parry in the Chair. Mr. 
Cuming Walters, the distinguished editor of the Manchester 
City News, gave a discursive and deeply interesting talk 
on ‘‘ Charles Dickens,” a subject he has made peculiarly his 
own. He showed how much of the life of Dickens himself 
could be traced in his novels; how often he used his 
friends, acquaintance and members of his family as models 
for his characters. Mr. Walters touched faithfully but 
sympathetically on the vanity and little human weaknesses 
of Dickens, but these things were more than counter- 
balanced by his finer qualities ; he was a practical idealist, 
championing the poor and oppressed, a great artist, who 
had used some of his stories as mediums for righting social 
wrongs. His humour may at times have run to caricature, 
his sentiment to sentimentality, but no author was flawless, 
and he remained one of the greatest of novelists and a chief 
among great men. That the members of the Manchester 
Circle are good Dickensians was evidenced in the animated 
discussion which arose out of Mr. Cuming Walters’s lecture. 


December 14th.—The Manchester Circle’s members and 
friends gathered at Deansgate Hotel to celebrate the season 
with a Christmas Supper. The evening opened with a 
Quotations Competition, in which competitors were asked 
to name the sources of various lines in prose and verse 
from well known authors. Easily first in the number of 
correct replies was Miss R. C. Ashby, to whom was awarded 
an autographed copy of the President’s (Mr. St. John 
Adcock) ‘‘ Gods of Modern Grub Street.” After members 
and guests had done their best to live up to the old proverb 
printed on the menu: ‘“ Fate cannot harm me: I have 
dined to-day,’’ Mr. Rowland Cragg called for a succession of 
toasts to famous characters in fiction. Mr. J. H. Wharmby 
proposed ‘‘A Man from the West (Jan Ridd),’’ whom 
he described as of the honest yeoman type that had helped 
to build up this country. Mr. Reginald Kenney, who 
responded, linked up other Men of the West—such as 
Baldwin, Kingsley, Housman—with the name of “ Girt 


Sir William Hardman. 
From “ A Mid-Victorian Pepys,” by S. M. Ellis, the second volume of which 
has just been published by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 


Jan Ridd.” ‘‘ Pattens and Sedans (Miss Matty of ‘ Cran- 
ford ’)’’ was proposed by Miss R. C. Ashby, who said she 
herself came from the street of pattens and sedans— 
Plymouth Grove—where Mrs. Gaskell’s stuccoed house 
still remained ; and Miss Rankin responding, in an imita- 
tion of the noted ‘‘ white cap with yellow ribbons,” gave 
a life-like presentation of Miss Matty, and was particularly 
sarcastic at the expense of the mere man. Pecksniff was 
proposed in a discourse on ‘‘ A Duty to Society,’ by 
Mr. W. Richardson, and Mr. Neville Cardus kept the 
audience laughing throughout his response, in the character 
of Pecksniff, with his delightful Pecksniffian philosophy. 
‘The Plaything of the Gods (Tess of the d’Urbervilles) ” 
—‘‘ the most tragic figure in literature ’"—was proposed by 
Mrs. Fleeson, and Tess, in the person of Mrs. J. B. Reynish, 
made a very impressive response. The perfect pirate, 
‘Long John Silver,” coupled with ‘‘ A Bottle of Rum,” 
was proposed by Mr. J. B. Reynish, and Mr. Rowland 
Cragg, responding, told a little story to show that though 
Stevenson is dead his spirit still lives. A most pleasant 
evening was brought to a close in the good old-fashioned 
way, by the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
1926: 

January 11th.—Mr. Sam Langford: ‘‘ Goethe.” Chair- 
man, Professor C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

January 25th.—Mr. Neville Cardus : ‘‘ Music and Litera- 
ture.”’ Chairman, Mr. Walter Mudie (Mudie’s Library). 

All applications concerning the Manchester Bookman 
Circle should be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
Box 510, Manchester. 
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A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By Brian Ruys. 


URVEY the field of French literature to-day, and 
it is as though one was at the end of an autumn 
walk in the Ile-de-France. One cannot look back 
without marvelling at the richness and fertility of 
that soil. The land has been asleep after the summer's 
yield, but already, under faint mists, the seed is quicken- 
ing. Slowly the old nature of the ground reasserts 
itself, covers over the deeper traces left by the war. 

The moment is favourable, too, for those who would 
like to watch French literature more closely. Never 
have French books been so cheap, relatively speaking, 
or held so few pages. They are not likely to be as cheap 
(or as slender) in the future. And the moderate price 
of books, which came as a concession to the impoverished 
student, has a further importance, for it also has proved 
to be an enticement to fast-widening circles of readers. 
The inevitable result was seen in 1924, when a some- 
what unhealthy profusion of novels cumbered the 
ground. Young growths, we may suspect, were forced ; 
new literary prizes were invented and tied, like labels, 
round tender stems, for the better guidance of an 
apparently avid and myriad-headed public. 

The reaction came with 1925. There were signs of 
exhaustion, and the still small voice of the critic was 
heard asking, for instance, if Philippe Soupault was 
not injuring his talent by writing a little too fast, or 
if the reader of “‘ Le Diable au Corps”’ or even “ Le 
Bal du Comte d’Orgel’’ had not been over-dazzled 
by the news of Raymond Radiguet’s premature 
death. 

We need not be surprised, then, to discover that 
there are certain outcrops this season, which call for 
our attention. Translations from foreign languages in 
particular have been poured out with extraordinary 
zeal by half a dozen different publishers. A list of 
recent or forthcoming English and American books 
would alone demand much space. The Russians, young 
and old, have been especially favoured in this way ; 
we may mention for instance the new and complete 
translations of classical authors undertaken by the 
Librairie Bossard, the appearance of ‘‘ Le Bourgeois de 
Paris,” containing the vivid, strongly contrasted im- 
pressions noted down by Dostoievsky during his visit 
to London and Paris in 1863. This Franco-Russian 
entente is largely explained by the number of Slavonic 
writers—Merejovsky and Bounin among others—now 
settled in Paris. But it is merely one aspect of that 
literary curiosity which has broken down all frontiers 
since 1918. For this the French owe thanks, no doubt, 
to the wanderlust, literary and otherwise, of such spirits 
as André Gide, Valéry Larbaud, Edmond Jaloux, to 
those well-travelled diplomats Jean Giraudoux and Paul 
Morand. And amore favourable atmosphere is created 
in this way for the French writings of authors as different 
as the Swiss lyrist and visionary Ramuz (‘‘ Joie dans 
le ciel’) and the half-Greek Panait Istrati (“‘ Présenta- 
tion des Haidoucks ’’), whose life is a marvellous tale 
initself. Literary Paris has never been so cosmopolitan. 


Judaism, again, has become a literary creed and 
formed its clan in France, under the comprehensive, 
intelligent gaze of that Assyrian-headed critic, Benjamin 
Crémieux. There is the Revue Juive to tell us of the 
newer Sionism. Writers of pure French extraction 
study Jewish life and problems (Pierre Benoit: ‘“ Le 
Puits de Jacob,” or the recent books of the Tharaud 
Brothers) following the fashion set by Lacretelle in his 
admirable ‘ Silbermann.” But the Jewish writers 
turn more readily to non-racial subjects. And one 
of the most remarkable novels of the year comes from 
the pen of Jean-Richard Bloch, a restless, cultivated 
writer, who now forgets the sea (‘Sur un cargo’’) 
and his ‘‘ Locomotives,’ and turns his eyes to the 
East. “‘ La Nuit Kurde”’ is really a strange and rapid 
Syrian tale of violence, rapine and love. But the 
dramatic events have been spaced out irregularly like 
columns and the intervals are filled in with minute 
particles of sand—Eastern ? Parisian? At one point 
indeed the author abandons ordinary methods and 
adopts the equivalent of musical notation, in his attempt 
to convey the underlying thought, both conscious and 
subconscious, which runs in a continuous stream 
underneath the dialogue of two characters. There are 
also, in this complex book, some pages of admirable 
colour, which bring Gauguin to the mind. And more 
than one scene recalls, by a strange coincidence, the 
attitude and treatment of Henrique de Larreta in his 
Spanish masterpiece, “Il Gloria di Don Ramiro” 
(translation recently published by Dent). We must 
also mention, in this paragraph, Kessel’s translation of 
“Le Messie sans Peuple,”’ by a Russian Jew, Salomon 
Poliakov, who bases his novel on the seventeenth 
century story of Sabbatai Zevi, and has succeeded in 
expressing all the Messianic ardour of his race. As 
to the future, there is “ Jacob,’’ a first novel by 
Bernard Lacache, and Messrs. Rieder’s new series, 
Judaisme.” 

In contrast there is Catholicism, reminding us of 
older forces, in more than one new series, and in scattered 
books. Edouard Schneider reprints his much-praised 
“Heures Bénédictines’”? and will edit a collection 
entitled ‘‘ The Great Monastic Orders.” L’Abbé Bré- 
mond wiil publish an important work, “‘ Le Roman et 
l’Histoire d’une Conversion.’’ Messrs. Plon also an- 
nounce, under the sign of the “ Roseau d’Or,’’ con- 
tributions from various writers to the “ spiritual revival.” 
There are indeed vast walled-in spaces in France, left 
undisturbed by the paste-board dragons of the literary 
combatants without. But one recent squib has un- 
doubtedly exploded rather near to sacred precincts. 
Jean Delteil, known for his juvenile, scandalous bril- 
liance, has written a new “ Life of Joan of Arc,” to 
which he might well have added the sub-title “ La 
Pucelle Gaillarde.”” Some French critics have praised 
its robust qualities, described it as a bomb from the 
trenches, but few English readers probably can relish 
such forms of gaillardise. 
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Reference must also be made to the journalism 
evident in certain books of the year. We find that 
able journalist, Henry Béraud, discredited in his latest 
novel (although, inaccuracies apart, ‘Au Capucin 
Gourmand” makes capital reading); we also find 
the novelists dipping into journalism. Pierre MacOrlan, 
after a visit to the Thames-side, brings back his “‘ Images 
sur la Tamise ’’—Oxford, Putney, Whitechapel, The 
Isle of Dogs. Sobered by English sport, he gives fuller 
vent to his powers of coloured description and fantasy 
when telling of Charlie Brown’s pub, or Jack the Ripper. 
There is also the tincture of journalism in Roland 
Dorgelés’s ‘‘ Sur la Route Mandarine,”’ while the Tharaud 
Brothers show an increasing opportunism in their 
“Rendez-vous espagnols,’’ which readers of “ La 
Tragédie de Ravaillac ’’ and “‘ La Maitresse Servante ” 
are bound to regret. 

One or two other books deserve mention before we 
turn to the novels. Among short story writers, Paul 
Morand holds undisputed position. In “l'Europe 
Galante ’’ the sharp dry flash of his style comes quicker 
than ever. He can turn a flaming sunset into a sem- 
blance of the Judgment Day in half a dozen words. 
His briefest, most galant sketches are still his best. 
Blaise Cendrars, whose past is brilliant and eccentric 
Poémes élastiques,”” Anthologie négre ’’) has turned 
his American travels to account in “ L’Or.”” This is a 
truly admirable, diminutive prose epic describing the 
glory and downfall of that General J. A. Suter who 
colonised California, developed it on a grandiose scale 
and died a beggar, ruined by the rush for gold over 
his own plantations. Hilaire Belloc himself could not 
have handled the documents with greater effect. Lovers 
of Proust will find “‘ Marcel Proust, sa vie, son ceuvre,”’ 
very much more absorbing than the average novel. 
Léon-Pierre Quint, who was one of Proust’s friends, has 
given the first complete account of his extraordinary 
life—man of the world, hyper-sensitive recluse—and 
knit together closely the peculiarities of the man with 
the mental processes of the writer. No less excellent are 
his studies on the methods and thought of Proust in 
his work. And if we are tempted to ask why the 
direct influence of Proust (‘‘ Patrice ou L’Indifférent ”’ 
apart) is as yet hardly noticeable in contemporary 
writing, this book of criticism contains the answer. 
Meanwhile various writers are preoccupied with another 
discovery, still recent in France, which one youthful 
pen describes as “ the little dog, Siegmund Freud.” 

Novels of course remain part of the staple diet, but 
it is their increasing disparity, rather than the literary 
achievement, which strikes the attention. And in 
these very divergencies we may find a clue to the com- 
plex, uneasy conditions of the times. Thus the Grand 
Prix du Roman was awarded this year to a novel 
from the presses of a new house with the significant 
name of ‘“ Editions de la Vraie France.” ‘‘ L’Enfant 
de la Victoire,’ by Francois Duhourcau, is well cal- 
culated to appeal to the lower middle class—Catholics 
“bien pensants,” state servants, employees—but has 
few claims to literary merit. We may justly prefer 
the same writer’s ‘“‘ La Demi-Morte,” a simple, pathetic 


study of a peasant girl, which should appeal to lovers ° 


of Thomas Hardy. The old-fashioned school of writers, 
on the other hand, vindicates itself in ‘‘ Sa Maitresse et 


CoLLecTION NELSON 


Cloth. 2/6 net. 


The COLLECTION NELSON has accom- 
plished for the numerous readers of French in this 
country, and for the French public itself, what the 
NELSON LIBRARIES have accomplished for 
the ordinary English public. 


The series is representative of the best French 
literature, fiction and general, and the names of the 
most celebrated writers are steadily being added. 
Translations into French of famous books in other 
languages are included. 


Recent Issues 


Les Vacances d’un Jeune Homme Sage 
H. pe REGNIER 


Amour Promis E. CLERMONT 
Sous les Déodars KIPLING 
Les Deux Timides et autres Comédies 

E. LABICHE 
La Fosse aux Lions E. BAUMANN 
Raphael; Graziella LAMARTINE 
Jocelyn LAMARTINE 
La Barriere RENE BAZIN 


Ete., ete., ete. 


Write to Parkside Works, EDINBURGH, 
for a complete list of titles. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Ltd. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFER 
Arnold Bennett 


Don Juan de Marana 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, based on a version of the Don 
Juan legend, which in its development departs widely from 
Don Juan Tenorio ’’—an earlier version used by Moliére 
and Mozart. The author claims that Don Juan “de 
Marana’”’ has a more sympathetic hero, and adds: “‘ My 
Don Juan has an ideal. He is not a sensualist ; he is an 
idealist. He is passionately hungry for perfection, and with 
him the end justifies the means.’’ First Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies, numbered, signed by the author. With Por- 
trait. Privately printed. 1923. 8vo, half parchment. 
Published at £3 3s. net. Some copies in brand new condi- 
tion, 25s.; postage 9d. Sentonapproval. Quote Offer 4o. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


AUTHORS’ MS. carefully typewritten. 
Many testimonials. 1/- per thousand words. 
Carbon copy 3d. Allen, 5, Fairfield Road, 
Crouch End, N. 


BOOK-PLATES.— Well-Known Artist 
will supply original design _and 1,000 
prints for £10. X, c/o H. E. Hassall, 
40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


AUTHORS ! 


We have placed a Novel (within a fortnight!) after it 
had met with 24 rejections in other hands, and have 
obtained {£30 for 6,000 words by an unknown writer. Let 
us help to increase your income. Plays also negotiated.— 
The Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.2. (Est. 24 years.) 
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Moi,”” which deserves high praise. Marcel Prévost’s 
feminine public would have been quite content to read 
more “ Letters to Francoise’’ or studies of ‘‘ Don- 
Juanes.” But the author renews himself with a con- 
scious effort ; taking the time-honoured theme which 
his title suggests, he puts his story into a masculine 
mouth (thus making his heroine seem a subordinate 
figure) and handles the simple plot with elegance, 
delicacy of feeling, mastery of touch. We may quickly 
pass over the work of other practised novelists— 
Frangois Mauriac (‘‘ Le Désert de l’Amour ’’), Edmond 
Jaloux (‘Le Coin de Cyprés’’), Raymond Escholier 
(“Quand on conspire’’), André Thérive (“La Re- 
vanche ”)—who hold independent place and are careful 
to keep all rust off their well-won spurs. Special 
mention must be given to “ La Bonifas”’ by Jacques 
de Lacretelle, which gives us an admirable study of 
the life of a spinster in a little northern country town. 
The events which change the course of this solitary 
creature’s life are told very simply, but always as 
extensions, as expressions of her own emotions and 
experience. Few pictures are so convincing, or so 
complete. 

But though a dozen novels are forgotten, we must 
turn to the younger men and the future. For has 
not the Crapouillot announced that Paul Morand is 
off to Siam? In the publishers’ “ stables’ there is 
the usual bustle before the winter stakes. While 
Albin Michel vaunts his seventeen-year-old, Daniel 
Guérin (“ L’Enchantement du Vendredi Saint ’’), Ber- 
nard Grasset shows off the paces of André Chamson. 
There is turbulence too in the air, for those fashionable 
anarchists the Surréalistes are determined not to be 
overlooked. Ina recent aggressive manifesto (addressed 
to Paul Claudel) they showed that they had at least 
inherited the advertising experience, if not the cheerful 
iconoclasm, of their predecessors the Dadaistes. And 
they are sure to claim attention. For André Breton 
had already revealed his dynamic intelligence in “‘ Pois- 
son Soluble,” some time ago. And now Louis Aragon 
is to publish in book form his “‘ Paysan de Paris,” 
which describes his quest for surréalisme in strange 
corners of Paris, in the tortuous ways of the senses 
and the imagination, far away from the straight paths 
of dialectic and reason. At the risk of angering their 
followers, we may ask if their creed is not the romanticism 
of the past in a new disguise? Are there not evidences 
of the same disease, of a new mal du siécle—the self- 
torturings of René Crevel in “ Détours,” the disgust 
which the present holds for Drieu la Rochelle? And 
if Henry de Montherlant, that ardent reactionary, 
bequeaths his stirring ‘‘ Chant Funébre pour les 
morts de Verdun” to Paris and leaves for the south, 
to be wounded in the arena as an amateur toreador, 
we need not express surprise. For the work of the 
younger writers shows an increasing sensibility. Henry 
Poulaille will give us studies of orphan children in 
“ Ames Neuves,” while André Chamson, in his simple 
tale of “ Roux de Bandit,” describes the sufferings 
of an outlawed peasant, who escaped from the recruiting 
officers into the heights of the Cevennes, in the earlier 
years of the war. 

Graver matters however will occupy their elders, 
and some reflect the political strain of the moment. 


Alain, well known for his writings on art, will publish 
two books setting forth a new theory of political in- 
dividualism: ‘‘ Eléments d’une Doctrine Radicale ”’ 
and “‘ Le Citoyen contre les Pouvoirs.”” Lucien Romier 
will also study political forces in ‘‘ Nouvelles Aris- 
tocraties,”” and that able journalist Jean Piot will 
paint the portraits of prominent statesmen in “* Comme 
je les vois.” Jean Giraudoux, who holds high office 
at the Quai d’Orsay, has long been known to the public 
as a novelist who delights to juggle with associated 
ideas. His new novel “ Bella’’ is anxiously awaited, 
for it will treat of the controversy between Poincaré 
and Berthelot (disgraced and subsequently reinstated 
by the Republican Government). The opening chapters 
promise a brilliant picture of the political life that 
Giraudoux knows so well, and give the full measure 
of his intellectual powers. 

Not the least interesting of more literary announce- 
ments are those which bear on the past. Two un- 
published books by Mallarmé will appear: “ Igitur,” 
a poem conceived in 1867 and never completed though 
destined to be a source of inspiration during thirty 
years of writing and thought; and “Les Dieux 
Antiques,’ an original interpretation of old myths. 
Two unpublished books by Sainte-Beuve are also 
announced : a collection of passages entitled ‘‘ Apergu 
sur l’Histoire de France’”’ and a personal journal, the 
title of which (‘‘ Arsenal de mes vengeances ’’) justifies 
some curiosity. A new series of studies will testify 
to French respect for tradition ; Paul Valéry will write 
on Descartes, Fabre-Luce on Talleyrand, Carco on 
Villon, Benda about Spinoza, Hermant on Plato, 
Raymond Escholier will also publish drawings of Victor 
Hugo which will throw new light on the poet’s mind. 

But there are other important literary announcements. 
Paul Claudel, long absent as Japanese Ambassador, will 
mark his return by the publication of a play, written 
in free, Shakespearean vein. Many English readers 
will also be interested to hear of a posthumous book 
by Louis Hémon, “ Battling Malone.”* ‘‘ Maria Chap- 
delaine,” his most successful novel, first appeared in 
that remarkable series ‘‘ Les Cahiers Verts.”’ One of 
the last contributions to it will be “ Ciels,’’ a prose work 
by the Comtesse de Noailles, the greatest living poetess 
of France. With the appearance of ‘ Albertine Dis- 
parue,” Proust’s gigantic task will be drawing to its 
close. “‘Le temps retrouvé,”’ as he triumphantly 
entitled his last volume, will remain to be published. 
Apart from this, the most important literary event of 
the winter is undoubtedly the publication of ‘“ Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs,” by André Gide. It is known that 
Gide has devoted two years to the writing of it-; known 
also that he claims it to be his first novel. Perhaps it 
marks the nearest approach that Gide can ever make 
to this form of art. A novelist’s novel—such must be 
the judgment of posterity. For we must not be de- 
ceived by the purification of Gide’s style. He relin- 
quishes no one of those complex influences traced in all 
his work; rather he intensifies them. Hamlet-like, 
he contemplates the intricate passions and shifting ideas 
that entangle his characters in cobwebs. He joins 
in their own discussion of his own problems—and 
stops. The web is never broken through. 

* Published (in translation) by Thornton Butterworth, 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Very much what John Clare is to Wordsworth, as 
a poet, or John Galt to Sir Walter Scott, as a 
novelist, Thomas Turner is 
to Samuel Pepys and 
other of the greater diarists. 
He held no post of public 
importance, had none of 
Pepys’s opportunities of 
mixing with famous persons 
and taking part in great 
historical events, but he had 
something of his gift for 
candid self-revelation, his 
insatiable curiosity about 
his neighbours, his intense 
interest in the trivial things 
that made up the everyday 
life about him, and occa- 
sionally a touch of the same 
quaintness of phrase in 
chronicling his thoughts 
and doings, though he 
cannot have read the diary 
of Pepys, for it was not 
translated out of shorthand 
and published until many 
years after Turner was 
dead. Nor had he the 
crowded world of London for his stage; his 
world was narrowed down to the little Sussex 
village of East Hoathly, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. ‘‘ The Diary of Thomas 
Turner,” edited by Florence Maris Turner (Mrs. 
Charles Lamb), with an introduction by J. B. 
Priestley (4s. 6d.; John Lane) covers rather less 
than the twelve years between 1754 and 1765. 
But by simply jotting down a record of what 
happens in the neighbourhood, notes about his 
neighbours, and particularly a starkly unreserved 
account of his own doings and thinkings he recreates 
the now vanished life of the village for us and 
brings some of the forgotten villagers back into 
being with a vividness that would be worthy of a 
great artist if this were a work of imagination ; 
yet he was no artist, and you gather that his 
imagination was nothing out of the ordinary. 
Long before the end, you know him, his manner of 
living and all his idiosyncrasies, with a curious 
intimacy. 


“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” (Heinemann) 
is reviewed in this Number. 


Through the first few pages of the Diary he is the 
village schoolmaster. Mrs. Lamb, his great-great- 
granddaughter, says in her preface that 3d. a week 
was the price of tuition ; and he records the receipt 
of 18d. from Mr. Millar ‘“ for schooling Henry ”’ ; 
and the next entry, three months later, says, “‘ This 
day being my birthday, I treated my scholars with 
about five quarts of strong beer, and had an issue 
cut in my leg,” though he 
no doubt shared in the 
rest of the festivity as 
well. Drinking and _ bad 
language, you find as you 
go on, were sadly charac- 
teristic of the Hoathly 
population, the parson, Mr. 
Porter, being as much ad- 
dicted to the former as any 
of his flock. In May, 1756, 
Turner “resigned up my 
school to Francis Elless,” 
and became thenceforward 
a grocer and general dealer. 
Now and then he registers 
news of great events that 
are stirring the outer world 
and goes with friends to a 
neighbouring town to cele- 
brate a victory of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick 
over the French; or the 
taking of Cape Breton, or 
the tidings of “ General 
Woolf beating the French 
army under Montcalm, near the city of Quebec.” 
Before accepting Mr. Coates’s invitation to come 


Mr. Walter H. Page. 


and celebrate Prince Ferdinand’s success, he reflects. 


mournfully that “a very little will make me drunk. 
Oh! a melancholy thing it is to deprive oneself of 
reason, and even to render ourselves beasts! But 
what canI do? If I goe, I must drink just as they 
please, or otherwise I shall be called a poor singular 
fellow. If I stay at home, I shall be stigmatiscd 
with the name of a poor, proud, ill-natured wretch, 
and perhaps disoblige Mr. Coates.”” So he went, 
and came home “‘ to my shame do I mention it 
very much in liquor,’ adding, as in self-defence, 
that before he came away “ there was not one 
sober person in company.” He proceeds to 
moralise on this, and does the same, sometimes 
bitterly reproaching himself, when he returns home 
on many other occasions in a similar condition 
He is always falling so, always vowing it shall never 
occur again, and always bitterly repentant when 
it does. Once he and Mr. James Marchant, Durrant 
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and Thos. Davy go to visit Mr. Elliss, and in the 
evening they “‘ plaid at bragg,” and he lost 3s., 
and notes, ‘‘ I think almost to give over ever playing 
at cards again,” fretting himself with reflections of 
how much more good the 3s. would have done if he 
had given it to “‘ some necessitous and industrious 
poor.” But a few weeks later: ‘‘ Went to Mr. 
French’s, where I plaid at 
bragg till supper; I and my 
wife lost 3s. 7d. Thank 
God, very sober, as was all 
the company (except Dame 
Durrant).”” Some of the 
orgies in his friends’ houses 
are amazingly riotous. One 
morning at six o’clock, Mrs. 
Porter knocks him up pre- 
tending she wants some 
cream of tartar, and when 
his wife goes down she finds 
Mr. Porter (the parson), Mr. 
Fuller and his wife, “‘ with 
a lighted candle, and part of 
a bottle of wine and a glass.”’ 
They insist that Turner shall 
join them ; they come up to 
his room, drag him out of 
bed, and compel him to 
dress in his wife’s petticoat / 
and dance, without shoes 
and stockings, “ untill they 
had emptied the bottle of 
wine, and also a bottle of 
my beer.’”” They remain until three in the after- 
noon, and then go home “in my opinion, ashamed 
of their stupid enterprise and drunken perambu- 
lations,’”” and he considers that precepts 
delivered from the pulpit on Sunday, tho’ delivered 
with the greatest ardour must lose a great deal of 
their efficacy by such examples.” 

Turner was a_ considerable reader. Pope’s 
" Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts,” Richard- 
son’s Clarissa,’’ Sherlock ‘‘ On Death,’’ Drelin- 
court “On Death,” Tillotson’s sermons, were 
among his favourites. He was not very comfort- 
able in his home life. His mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Slater, had “a very great volubility of tongue for 
invective ;”’ his wife was terribly ‘‘ contentious,’’ 
and he seems to have been so unhappy that at one 
time he thought of having a “‘ sepparation.”” Yet 
when his wife dies, like the completely human 
creature he was, he puts it on record that he has 
“lost an invaluable blessing,” and feels he can 
“justly say, with the incomparable Mr. Young, 
‘Let them whoever lost an angel, pity me.’”” He 
mourns her in many subsequent entries, and it is 
four years before he is moved to go courting again, 
and then he remarks, “‘ This courting does not well 
agree with my constitution, and perhaps it may be 


only taking pains to create more pain.’’ Neverthe- 
less, he marries again ; his second wife had been in 
service at a farm, but had prospects of inheriting 
money, and the last entry leaves him happy in his 
choice. It is all as naive a thing in the way of 
Diaries, and as graphic and entertaining a picture 
of eighteenth century village life as any I have 
found anywhere. 


Messrs. Cassell have issued 
a new and cheap edition of 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s “ Life 
of George Cadbury” 
(2s. 6d.), with numerous 
illustrations by Clive 
Gardiner. 


A book of timely interest 
which should make a wide 
appeal nowadays, ‘‘ The War 
God Walks Again,” by F. 
Britten Austin, will be pub- 
lished this spring by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. 


Probably no author lends 
himself more _ effectively 
to such a compilation as 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has made 
in Charles Lamb 


Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner, Day Book ” (6s. ; Methuen). 
whose new novel, “ Lolly Willowes,” Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
are publishing. 

After the drawing by Frank Dobson. 


He has chosen from 
Lamb’s essays, poems and 
miscellaneous writings one and sometimes two 
passages for every day of the year, and the selection 
makes an altogether delightful book to browse upon 
or dip into, always with the surety, wherever you 
open it, of lighting upon some wise, witty, quaint 
thought or fancy by one of the best-loved of all 
authors who, as Mr. Lucas says in his preface, 
‘““may have damned the age and have written for 
antiquity, but he becomes every year a more 
popular author with his posterity.”’ 


Whatever your politics may be, you will be 
interested in Lord Beaverbrook’s “ Politicians and 
the Press’”’ (1s.; Hutchinson)—a very able and 
interesting study of latter-day relations. existing 
between our political leaders and the newspapers. 
Lord Beaverbrook warns you that you will search 
it in vain for “‘ revelations and indiscretions ”’ ; but, 
anyhow, he is courageously outspoken, and whether 
you find any revelations in his book depends on 
how much you know already. 


The Medal in the First Novel Competition in 
the Winter Festival of ‘‘ Arts and Letters ’’ has 
been awarded to Mr. C. R. Allen for his “ The 
Ship Beautiful’ (Warne), which was_ recently 
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reviewed in THE 
BookMAN. Mr. 
John Drinkwater 
was the adjudi- 
cator. 


“City Songs,” 
a collection of his 
old and new lyrics 
by Mr. St. John 
Adcock, will be 
Mr, John North, published this 
month by Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount, 
who are also publishing shortly ‘‘ Let Loose,”’ a new 
novel by Mr. H. E. L. Mellersh. 


Photo by 
J. Russell & Sons. 


author of ‘‘ Girl or Boy” (Jarrolds). 


A calendar of ‘“‘ Thoughts on Music”’ arranged 
by Mr. Hervey Elwes, has just been published 
by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. The quotations are 
strung together in orthodox calendar form and will 
provide music lovers with a sort of musical accom- 
paniment of sententious extracts throughout the 
year. 


A new novel by Mr. John Ressich, “‘ The Triumph 
of a Fool,’ will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
shortly. Mr. Ressich has already done good work 
as a writer of fiction in his two books of short 
stories, “‘ Oddly Enough” and “ Through the 
Wilderness.” 


There have been’a good many anthologies of 
humorous verse, but Mr. J. C. Squire breaks new 
ground in “The Comic 
Muse” (6s.; Collins) by 
shutting out all vers-de- 
société, all merely light 
verse, and including nothing 
which has not made him 
laugh, “‘and by laugh I do 
not mean smile.”” He had 
thought of naming it “A | 
Book of Buffoonery,”” and 
the broad, jolly humour of 
much that it contains would 
have justified him, though 
such things as Byron’s 
“Vision of Judgment ”’ and 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Pious Editor’s 
Creed ’”’ would hardly have 
sat down comfortably under 
such a title. He has had 
the courage to include old 
music - hall songs whose 
broad fun atones for their 
crudity, a fullness of farcical 
or fantastic humour being roanes. 
his general touchstone. 


Here is Still’s 
sixteenth century 
“ Jolly Good Ale 
and Old,” Mar- 
vell’s Character 
of Holland,” 
Samuel Wesley’s 
“ Pindaric on the 
Grunting of a 
Hog,” lively 
vagaries from 
Johnson, Blake, 
Coleridge, Moore, 
Hood, W. S. Gil- 
bert, Thackeray, Lear, Max Adler, Calverley, Lewis 
Carroll, and, to name no more past masters, from 
“QO,” Sir Owen Seaman, Hilaire Belloc, E. C. 
Bentley, G. K. Chesterton, Harry Graham, Frank 
Sidgwick, E. V. Knox, A. P. Herbert, Barry Pain ; 
and if I miss C. L. Graves and A. A. Milne from 
among the moderns, and Peter Pindar from among 
the ancients, that is only as it should be. Mr. 
Squire knows his business too well not to leave an 
opening for the critics to correct the anthologist, 
and I am not going to grumble at a real book of 
laughter because it only gives me a hundred and 
twenty laughs instead of a hundred and twenty- 
three. 


Photo by Mr. Richard 
Hayward, 


whose “ Ulster Songs and Ballads,” with an 
introduction by St. John Ervine, has just 
been published by Messrs. Duckworth. 


The Ashleigh Studio. 


If Ian Malcom’s “ Poets at Play”’ (5s. ; Hodder & 
Stoughton), and Humbert Wolfe’s ‘‘ Lampoons,”’ 
with its clever caricatures by Bohun Lynch (6s. ; 
Ernest Benn), had been published in time, I am 
pretty sure Mr. Squire would have laid them under 
contribution for ‘‘ The Comic 
Muse.”” Mr. Malcom has 
rewritten the old nursery 
rhymes after the manner of a 
number of famous authors, 
irreverently giving a version 
of Hush-a-by Baby” as 
Milton might have done it, 
and what Keats might have 
made of “ Who Killed Cock 
Robin ?”’ Only three of his 
poets belong to our own 
time. I don’t think G. B. S. 
has ever written verse, but 
“Pussy Cat, Where Have 
You Been ?”’ is neatly sug- 
gestive of his wry humour ; 
Barrie is supposed to be 
responsible for ‘“‘ Goosey, 
Goosey, Gander,” and 
Kipling for “Old King 
ee Cole.”” The parodies are as 


irresponsibly whimsical as 


Mr. Francis Carey Slater, they are shrewdly true to 
whose new novel, “ The Shining River” (Longmans), is reviewed in 
this Number. 


the styles of the poets 
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parodied. Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s 
““Lampoons”’ on contemporary 
novelists, poets, playwrights, critics 
and others have wit as well as 
brevity ; his jests are genial, but 
some have a sting in them, and he 
proves his impartiality by writing 
one of his most devastating 
quatrains on himself. 


Mr. E. C. Bentley, who is well 
represented in “‘ The Comic Muse,” 
comes to hand in a third edition of a 
book of his own, “‘ Biography for 
Beginners” (6s.; Werner Laurie), with forty 
drawings by G. K. Chesterton, and a new poem of 
his own by way of preface to the new edition. 
I read and rejoiced in these absurd four-line 
biographies on their first appearance some years ago, 
and find them as amusing on a second reading as 
they were on the first. Mr. Chesterton’s pictures 
add greatly to the humour of the book, and I think 
I like as well as any of them his final back-view 
sketch of its publisher breaking into a Highland 
fling to demonstrate his joy at having published it. 

never saw my friend Mr. Werner Laurie disporting 
himself with such grace and agility, but fecl sure 
he could do it if he would. 


Knowing Mr. Geoffrey Faber only as a poet 
who has put charm and beauty into his verse, 
I heard with some surprise that he had written 
a prose satire after the manner of Swift; but 
his “‘ Elnovia”’ (7s. 6d.; Faber & Gwyer) is not 
after that manner. There is none of Swift’s scorn- 
ful bitterness and hatred of humanity in it; the 
spirit of burlesque presided over its birth, and 
there is no hint of malice in its satirical laughter. 
“This Elnovia,” as Tony Flutter, the aeroplane 
pilot explains to Mr. Coleopter, F.R.S., “is the 
real thing, which all the scribblers are trying to 
write about, only they don’t know it. 
They think they are making up their 
stories about things going on down 
there”? (he pointed earthwards). 
“ But all the time they’ve got some 
sort of glimmering of an idea that 
there’s a place like the one we've 
tumbled on to, where all the girls are 
luvverly-uvverly, all the girls are nice, 
and the moon shines so bright, and 
life’s one long thrill. . . . How the 
scribblers know what they do know 
is more than I can tell you. Any- 
way, here is Elnovia, as large as life 
and twice as unnatural, and run 
throughout on story - book lines.”’ 
Mr. Coleopter, an enthusiastic 


author of “ Noah's Wife” (Blackwell). 


DshersKinsky, 
Head of the Tcheka. 
entomologist, sets out in Ton y From “ The Tcheka,” by George Popoft 


Flutter’s aeroplane on a flight to 
Australia, but accident lands them 
in Elnovia, a strange country where 
people and events are such as you 
find living and happening in certain 
popular works of fiction. How they 
accommodate themselves to the 
ideas of the inhabitants and the 
embarrassing and sometimes excit- 
ing adventures they have among 
them make a delightful absurdity 
Mr. Ian Dall, that all novel readers will enjoy. 
The book has many clever illus- 
trations by George Morrow. 
BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

There are passages in ‘‘ 16 to 21,’’ by Robin Douglas 
(7s. 6d.; Philpot), which make you feel the author is in 
some ways a fortunate young man. When he was playing 
a banjo-mandolin in Villiers Street, Strand, an old coster- 
woman, out of kindness, came and took his hat and col- 
lected for him, and advised him to go up an adjacent 
passage and play outside the public-house door. He did 
so, then went in to collect, and a genial Irishman took his 
hat and did the collecting for him; one “lady of the 
night ’’ there gave him a pound note, and when the hat 
returned to him, there was another pound note in it and 
it was heavy with silver and coppers. Later, a policeman 
gives him a half-crown; and when he meets two street 
girls and shows them he has one-and-threepence and some 
pawn tickets, they take him to their club, and he is well fed. 
These things savour of romance, but stranger things have 
happened in real life, and they are in happy contrast to the 
grimly realistic account of the author’s general experiences 
when he lived among London’s outcasts and endured hunger 
and cold and all the whips and scorns that harry the 
destitute. He writes very bitterly at times, and many 
of his experiences were sufficiently embittering. A candid, 
painfully candid, record, but strangely interesting. 


A YOUTHFUL ETCHER. 


One of the minor sensations of last year’s Academy was a 
remarkably promising etching, ‘‘ dela Vierge, Fécamp,”’ 
. by a boy artist of eighteen, Anthony Gross, 
who showed an astonishing grasp of the 
technicalities of etching for his years. 
Since then Mr. Gross has been working in 
many media, and a collection of his 
work—etchings, drawings and paintings— 
has been exhibited during November at the 
Abbey Gallery (2, Victoria Street, S.W.). 
While it is doubtless beneficial for a young 
artist to experiment in more than one 
direction, this exhibition suggests that it is 
in etching that Mr. Gross finds the happiest 
and most congenial outlet for his un- 
doubted gifts. In his recent 
etchings, of which “ Encampment 
in the Ruins of a Portuguese Fort ”’ is an 
admirable example, there is increasing 
strength in the drawing, and if this con- 
centration on structure be pursued with 
thoroughness we may expect still more 
masterly etchings from Mr. Gross in the 
future. 


(Philpot). F. 
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Hew Books. 


ROBERT BURNS.* 


It is not easy to understand why Mr. John Drinkwater 
chose to make a play about Robert Burns. Burns’s life 
offers very little scope to the dramatist. It was a series 
of episodes held together by the consistency of his wayward 
personality. Of dramatic development there is almost 
none. He was not a man of action; he was not a man 
upon whose actions great destinies depended ; his life 
influenced the little world about him, but reverberated 
hardly at all in the world beyond. If he had not chanced 
to be an inspired singer of songs, the world would probably 
never have recorded the fact of his existence. 

In his fifteenth year he fell in love for the first time: 
when he was seventeen he learned to drink ; and falling in 
love and drinking are the two activities with which the 
popular mind associates the name of Scotland’s finest poet. 
When he was twenty-five his mother’s servant, Elizabeth 
Paton, had a daughter by him. Not long afterwards Jean 
Armour was about to become a mother, but her father 
would not allow her to marry Burns, the father of the 
unborn child, because her station in life was higher than 
his. Then followed the affair with Mary Campbell, the 
famous Highland Mary, who died suddenly and was 
temporarily forgotten, but who later became the subject 
of ‘“‘ To Mary in Heaven.” <A sentimental attachment to 
a married lady, Mrs. Maclehose, followed but came to 
nothing; and eventually Burns married Jean Armour 
after her second confinement. In 1790, when he wrote 
what is sometimes regarded as his best poem, ‘“‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” he was unfaithful to his wife with Ann Park, a 
servant at Dumfries ; but his wife nursed the child of this 
union with her own. 

Here we have a series of commonplace happenings, any 

one of which might be made the subject of a domestic 
drama; but the fact that the hero (or the villain—it 
depends upon the angle of approach) was Robert Burns 
would not make the drama any more or any less interesting 
than if he had been some other amorous ploughman with 
a weakness for strong drink. Mr. Drinkwater touches on 
all these episodes in a quite short play, a third of which is 
taken up with Burns’s own poems. One incident follows 
arbitrarily on the heels of another, and so inconsequently 
that the poet’s life appears to have neither balance nor 
perspective. One has the feeling, too, that the author is 
trying to excuse his hero for being the irregular person he 
was. He makes him quote Scripture and moralise and 
say he is sorry, like a naughty schoolboy. But is that 
the sort of man Burns was? Was not his rather the 
bacchanalian temperament that expresses 
itself without forethought or afterthought, [ 
a temperament so rich in physical vitality 
and so little concerned with conventional 
morality, that every outlet that offers itself 
is accepted as a matter of course? This 
lack of self-restraint is a common enough 
phenomenon and does not need either ex- 
plaining or excusing. 

If Mr. Drinkwater had wished to make a 
psychological study of the man, almost any 
medium would have served his purpose 
better than the ballad-opera form which he 
has employed. It is a form entirely suited 
to such artificial comedies as ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera’’ and “ Patience.”” In works like 
these we are not expected for a moment 
to accept the characters as real persons, 
and when songs and dances are dragged in 
for no logical purpose we are not oppressed by 
a sense of incongruity. But ‘‘ Robert Burns,”’ 


* “ Robert Burns.” 
water. 


APlay. By John Drink- 


3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Photo by C. V. Travers. 


in which thirty-five characters, most of them historical, 
are introduced, is not written in a mannered or artificial 
style. Robert Burns is to be accepted as the poet Robert 
Burns, Sir Walter Scott as Sir Walter Scott, and Dr. Black- 
lock as Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, and these real persons 
do not fit into the scheme of a ballad-opera. It may be 
admitted that Mr. Drinkwater has exercised no little 
ingenuity in seeking occasions for quoting no fewer than 
forty poems in a play which runs to but 93 pages, but all 
the ingenuity and tact in the world would not make the 
wholesale citing of his own work by the poet himself 
anything but unnatural and invidious. Burns has a share 
in the singing of twenty-four songs; the rest of them are 
divided among fewer than half a dozen characters, leaving 
about thirty characters to speak but not to sing—which, 
in a ballad-opera, is a curious division of labour. 

All things considered, one feels that in this instance 
Mr. Drinkwater has been ill-advised in his choice of subject 
and mistaken in the medium selected for expressing it. 
That the play contains many felicities of language goes 
without saying; but that, from Mr. Drinkwater, is not 
enough. 


HERMON OULD. 


INFINITE CAPACITY.* 


Perhaps the silliest thing ever said by a wise man was 
that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. That, 
or so it seems to me, is just what genius is not. Cleverness, 
if you like. Or artistry. These do involve painstaking. 
But genius—no. Genius is what scientists call a “ sport.” 
It happens no one knows how or why. It may spring 
from the unlikeliest soil or the most likely. It is to be 
found, dainty and fragrant, hardy and pungent, springing 
into life out of an intensively cultivated garden or a wilder- 
ness of weeds. Or it may—as notably in Bunyan—be 
inherent in every blade and ear of the crop. Genius knows 
no laws, and so can never consciously defy them. Indeed, 
like the ‘“ sport,’’ it usually chooses the most convenient 
medium for its expression, and therein manifests itself 
without the least regard to any precedents or influences 
whatsoever. And that is what we recognise, in a less 
degree, as originality too: a new spirit rather than a 
new embodiment. 


* “No More Parades.”’ By F. M. Ford. 7s. 6d. 
worth.)—‘‘ The Haven.’”’ By Dale Collins. 7s. 6d. 
mann.)—‘‘ Jacob Ussher.’”’ By Naomi Jacob. 7s. 6d. 
By Fulton Oursler. 


(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘ Sandalwood.” 
(Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. 


Thomas Turner's House, 


He had the whole of this block. It has now been converted into three dwellings. 
From “ The Diary of Thomas Turner” (John Lane). Reviewed on pages 213-14. 
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Here for example is Mr. F. M. Ford again. He is— 
there is no other word for it—damnably clever and, like 
most clever folk, stupidly narrow-minded. It is good to 
see only one thing at a time—and the shorter the time the 
better, so long as it be truly seen. It is bad to see only 
one thing, or a collocation of similar things, all the time, 
and never to get far enough away from them to compare 
them with other things. What Mr. Ford lacks is com- 
prehension. His mind runs in blinkers. His mental 
vision is too circumscribed and above all too subject to 
his physical senses. In ‘‘ No More Parades’’ one feels 
that the author’s organs of sight and smell and hearing 
are for ever being offended by such minor horrors of war- 
fare as, literally and symbolically, blood and filth and 
noise. The larger issues wholly escape Mr. Ford and, 
such is his morbidity, he never gets used to these minor 
horrors, as more healthy-minded onlookers and even 
protagonists very soon would, and did. That this book 
has power and force of a restricted, incisive kind is un- 
questionable. If one wanted to be ironic one might say 
that Mr. Ford has never written anything better, and 
never will. 

That is the difference and the distinction between ‘‘ No 
More Parades’’ and ‘‘ The Haven.’’ Mr. Dale Collins 
gives his imagination what Mr. Ford’s so badly needs, a 
long and thorough exposure to the open air. It would have 
been so easy for the author of ‘‘ Ordeal ’’—if of course he 
were the author of ‘‘ Some Do Not ’’—to have steeped the 
theme of his new novel in all manner of unpleasantness. 
For he shows us a man of transcendent physical attractions 
and other subtler charms marooned on a desert island 
with five doting women. Yet, such is his sanity, such the 
wide sweep of his understanding, that he sees them hardly 
at all in terms of sex. The man, Mark Antoine—a hero 
of the films—is not presented as any sort of superman. 
Indeed it is because he is so very human that he chooses 
not to make a beast of himself. And there is even a 
deeper, finer motive than this in our author’s handling 
of this central idea. He sees with unusual clearness and 
wisdom that men and women are alike human beings first 
of all, and only creatures of opposing sex afterwards. 
In the face of dangers and privations they inevitably sink 
their sex in the pool of their common interests. I could 
write much more in this strain if space permitted ; but 
I want also to stress the beauty and the strength of this 
splendid novel, which so perilously totters between farce 
and tragedy, and yet never loses its balance. In all 
respects and aspects it is a worthy successor to ‘‘ Ordeal ”’ 
and should have as great or even a greater success. 

And here, in ‘‘ Jacob Ussher,’’ is another book meet for 
high praise. The author, Naomi Jacob, is unknown to 
me, and there are slight, delightful evidences that she 
is not yet quite out of her novitiate. If that be so, she 
should—one cannot always elude these clichés—go far. 
She also has vision and understanding. Her Jewish 
people are not only real Jews but real people: a saying 
perhaps not altogether so foolish as it may appear at first 
sight. Her story is not remarkable for plot. So much 
the better, since it gives her more scope for the depiction 
and development of character. And in this she is extremely 
apt, having enough of the leaven of wit and humour 
to make her people companionable as well as life-like in 
their processes of self-revelation. Certainly a book on 
no account to be missed by the discerning. 

** Sandalwood ”’ is American, but not very. Its milieu 
might as feasibly have been Belsize Park or any other 
like flourishing suburb of London. Its people are of no 
particular age or clime : they belong to all time, all civilisa- 
tions. For the clow of the book is irony, and that is as 
old as the Tishbites. Yes, despite its airs of would-be 
sophistication, this story is in truth only another variant 
on the hackneyed theme of the tame man in conflict with 
the wild woman : the predatory male frightened back to his 
beloved cave and his ancient first mate by the equally 
predatory and far more deadly female. Apart from its 
dominant tone of irony, however, this novel has qualities 
of real human feeling, real humour, real pathos and touches 


of genuine tragedy, which lift it out of the rut of the 
commonplace and make it quite a memorable achievement. 


EDWIN PUGH. 


ELIZABETH CANNING.* 


The case of Elizabeth Canning is a capital instance of 
conflict between the town and the country, an instance 
in which, by sheer sense, that slow wisdom that is so often 
miscalled obstinacy, the country won. The quarrel is 
eternal and unavoidable. To be impartial it is necessary 
to remember that, in the vulgar mind, both the town 
and the country are nearly always praised and blamed 
for the wrong things. In particular, most men would 
say that the country is more credulous, more superstitious, 
more gullible than is the town. The direct contrary is 
of course the fact. The townsman—especially since the 
enormous increase in the circulation and the number of 
our newspapers—is ready to adopt any new opinion, any 
new nostrum, any fresh fraud with a readiness, a foolish 
susceptibility unknown to the countryman. The anger 
felt by such authors as Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr, Arnold 
Bennett against the ‘“‘ peasant ’’ is, I believe, largely the 
result of unconscious annoyance at the fact that they 
would find the countryman harder to impress or to con- 
vince. Great popular preachers, unless they have an 
almost saintly sincerity and deep imaginative sympathy, 
rarely ‘‘go down’”’ in the country: nor do the great 
frauds. Horatio Bottomley would have found his career 
impossible in a nation of peasants: and all the stupider 
modern heresies in religion or art live on and in the towns. 

In the time of Elizabeth Canning London was still 
small; but it had been urban for generations in feeling, 
and it had been the victim and the protagonist of many 
popular movements, false and true. Mob _ psychology 
exists only in towns ; and the violent defence of Elizabeth 
Canning by hundreds of people who knew nothing about 
the case is as odd a phenomenon as the outcry against 
the Jesuits over Edmundbury Godfrey’s murder, or the 
rage against the Jews shown in France at the time of 
the Dreyfus scandal. Elizabeth Canning, daughter of a 
respectable Methodist woman, left her home on New 
Year’s Eve, 1753, to visit an uncle and aunt. She did 
not return till January 29th, when she came back “ very 
ill: starved, emaciated, in grave danger.’’ Where had 
she been ? That we shall never know, unless some strange, 
unexpected documentary evidence turns up. What we 
do know almost for certain is that she was not where 
she said she was ; that her inculpation of innocent people, 
such as Mrs. Squires the gipsy, was as false as it was un- 
scrupulous, and that probably Mrs. Wells of Enfield 
Wash was as innocent as Mary Squires. This latter fact 
I do not feel as sure of as does Mr. Machen. It seems 
certain, it is true, that Mrs. Wells’s name was suggested 
to Elizabeth by Scarrett, an old client and enemy of 
that disreputable dame. It is certain that when Elizabeth 
accused Mrs. Squires of being the woman who stole her 
stays (a hanging offence, as the stays were worth Ios.), 
she believed she was accusing Mother Wells, who had 
changed seats with Mrs. Squires while Elizabeth was 
out of the room. But this does not prove that Elizabeth 
had not some case against Mrs. Wells. It proves that she 
was a hysterical liar, a neurasthenic, blood-poisoned girl ; 
but it does not prove she never spoke the truth at all. 
For her accusation of Mrs. Squires, and her persistence in 
it may have another explanation than that of Mr. Machen’s 
that she, at Scarrett’s suggestion, made up her story 
‘““ out of the whole cloth.’”’ It may mean that she meant 
to accuse Mrs. Wells, by accident accused the old gipsy, 
and then was scared of retracting the accusation in case 
such withdrawal should throw doubt on her whole story. 

But how can we get out of the difficulty that Elizabeth 
did not leave Mother Wells’s house, and made mistakes— 


* “The Canning Wonder.” 10s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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important mistakes—about its appearance and its out- 
buildings ? There is a possible explanation. Elizabeth 
Canning may have been kidnapped by bullies of Mother 
Wells, but taken to another house, not to the one which 
Scarrett knew as hers, and escaped from this in the manner 
she described. The minor discrepancies in her evidence, 
for instance about the amount of water in the jug, are 
not of much importance, considering that, on any inter- 
pretation of the facts, she was certainly hysterical and 
unstable. I admit, however, that to re-read the story 
in this excellent narrative of Mr. Machen’s leaves one 
with the impression that he is probably right, and that 
Elizabeth was one of those strange persons who lie from 
what we now call an “ inferiority complex.’’ We know 
that there are girls who will accuse perfectly innocent 
men in railway carriages of assaulting them; there are 
girls who will tear their own clothes, gag and bind them- 
selves and explain their condition by a story of a mythical 
attack from a non-existent ruffian. Elizabeth was not 
as bad as that. Something certainly happened to her: 
we do not know what. But presuming she was kidnapped 
by some of the disgusting creatures who look for likely 
victims for brothels; presuming she refused to follow 
the life of a harlot, and was then kept shut up and half 
starved, it is not at all incredible that when she escaped 
or was thrown out as useless she yielded to her sense of 
self-importance and lied wholesale. She wanted to tell 
her mother something ; and when once she had started 
on her story, a crowd of idle, sentimental people placed 
her in the position of the lady in ‘‘ Comus,’’ regarded her as 
the symbol of maiden chastity and by suggestion, advice and 
sheer mob control, forced her into higher and higher 
flights of romance. Or again she may have herself tried 
that miserable thing “‘ a gay life,”’ disliked it immediately, 
and on her return lied to save herself from reproach, 
accusation and suspicion. 

Anyhow, whatever explanation we give of the facts, 
the case remains a fascinating one; and its chief moral 
seems to me to be the value of the country philosophy as 
against the town. Nothing could shake the Dorset wit- 
nesses who had seen Mary Squires at Abbotsbury and 
elsewhere at the time Elizabeth swore she was at Enfield. 
The witnesses against Elizabeth were impartial, discon- 
nected and had no axe to grind ; the witnesses in her favour 
hardly included a single disinterested person. They had 
been taken in, or had helped themselves to gull the public, 
and they lied desperately or foolishly to save their faces. 
Mr. Machen has retold the story extremely well; he is 
perhaps rather too strong an advocate, but he gives all 
the facts, and those who wish to draw any other con- 
clusions have here all the necessary material at their 
disposal. 

R. RoBerts. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 


These two books* will inevitably be bracketed together. 
Actually one is of Swedish, the other of Norwegian origin, 
but both are historical novels of Scandinavia, the periods 
actually overlapping, while the action of both lies partly 
within the same tangled political bounds. None of the 
Scandinavian countries likes to have its products lumped 
together with those of the others ; but no deposing of kings 
or renaming of capitals can unravel past history. And we 
may perhaps be forgiven for considering Heidenstam and 
Sigrid Undset under the convenient heading of ‘‘ Scan- 
dinavian.”’ 

Verner von Heidenstam was first introduced to this 
country via the United States. ‘‘ The Charles Men,’’ one 
of the admirable series of classics published by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation (London : Humphrey Milford), is 
a collection of prose pictures from the time of Charles XII, 
the national hero of Sweden, in style at once heroic and, in 
the rare literal sense, picturesque. Action and scene and 

* “ The Tree of the Folkungs.’’ By Verner von Heidenstam. 


2 vols. 12s. (Gyldendal.)—'‘‘ The Mistress of Husaby.’”’ By 
Sigrid Undset. 2 vols. 12s. (Gyldendal.) 


dramatis persone are presented with a verisimilitude of 
detail that no mere study of a period could give ; a surety 
and clarity of vision beyond the ordinary achievements of 
attempted realism. One is tempted to imagine that the 
writer has had recourse to some occult means of observation, 
like Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson or Rudyard Kipling’s 
bank clerk, remembering past lives. Speaking vulgarly, it 
is full of thrills; but for the artist rather than for the 
vulgar; minute or magnificent touches that make one 
give a little gasp of appreciation. Apart from its artistic 
form, the book is notable as a study of the dualism in 
human nature and in human life. We are shown high 
aims and failure, luxury and privation, drunken revelry 
and solitary prayer, the splendour and the sordidness of 
war; hero and mountebank, prelate and clown, scullion 
and councillor of state, men great and mean and men who 
both by turns, are marshalled in this pageant from Swedish 
history. 

This dualism is the key-note of ‘“‘ The Folkungs.”” Heiden- 
stam here goes back to an earlier age, to the transition 
period between paganism and Christianity, the borderland 
of legend and recorded fact. He traces, in the semblance 
of actual happenings, the origin of the Folkung dynasty 
in alliance between the vikings of the clean sea and shore 
and the dwarfs of cave and mound ; between the men of 
history and creatures barely human. The blood of the 
race is tainted from its source. Folke Filbyter comes to 
wealth and power, but squanders both among his dwarf 
kin; he is a vagabond beside the sounder yeoman stock 
of the Ulfungs. And his sons inherit the curse. Ingemund 
loves his brother; but for the rivalry between them he 
carries a wooden sword, lest in an evil hour he should 
come to slay his kinsman. In Magnus, a later representa- 
tive of the race, the conflicting elements still persist ; 
he himself feels that ‘‘ the noble blood of the Ulfungs beat 
more proudly in him than in any other of his race. And 
yet there was none in whom the dwarf blood reappeared so 
darkly.’’ Blot-Sven and Inge personify the conflict of the 
age, as Hakon and Olaf in Norway; and the New Chris- 
tianity is tinged with a fearsome propitiation of dark 
powers hardly as yet subdued. 

We find here, too, the same close realism in detail, the 
same sharpness of focus, as in “‘ The Charles Men’’; in 
the picture of Ingrid Ulfva, for instance, covered with 
jewellery, but with soot in all the wrinkles of her face, 
and the sides of her finger-nails blackened till she looked 
like a Lapp woman in her tent. Or Yrsa-lill, the goat girl 
with the little feet which were red at the heels and white 
on top and brown at the sides like old ivory. And the 
same tenderness; as in the glimpses of Valdemar and 
Jutta; with here and there the little pitiful note of a 
fairy tale: ‘‘ The minstrel . . . had his harp by his side, 
and often sat with the guards and played, that Yrsa-lill 
might know he had not forgotten, but was watching over 

Heidenstam is a poet—in the sense that most of his work 
has been done in verse. He is also a poet in prose; and 
something of a painter in the same. Unquestionably, an 
artist ; inheriting, moreover, the aristocratic Swedish tradi- 
tion, with its rich gallery of noble and courtly figures dating 
back to the Gustavian period and beyond. And the ethical 
element in his work is born, as it were, of the esthetic. 

Fru Sigrid Undset, in the young literature of democratic 
Norway, starts with a moral purpose and achieves the 
mastery of a difficult form. Her novel-trilogy, “‘ Kristin 
Lavransdatter,”’ ranks high among recent Norwegian fiction, 
and represents an enormous advance on the relatively 
simple, though earnest and keen-sighted studies of modern 
domestic life which constitute her earlier work. Sigrid 
Undset has once or twice adventured into the realm of 
history or legend, as in the Saga of Viga Ljot, and the 
Stories of King Arthur; these are, however, if anything, 
inferior to the Christiania sketches. ‘‘ Jenny,’ translated 
a few years back, is powerful but harsh, without the ultimate 
harmony that distinguishes tragedy from mere disaster. 
The first part of ‘‘ Kristin Lavransdatter ’’ was published 
in English last year under the title of ‘‘ The Garland.” 
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“The Mistress of Husaby ”’ is the second part. Kristin 
and Erlend have gained their end as lovers, which is their 
beginning as man and wife, and the greater part of the 
story is now to come. They have striven and sinned to 
win each other, have wronged those who loved them and 
those they loved ; their life together opens under a burden 
of remorse, each feeling, too, its weight upon the other. 
And now they are to reap what they have sown. Erlend 
lives to see his own child dishonoured ; Kristin to find her 
husband’s name a word of scorn in the mouths of men 
whose trust he has betrayed. And the bitterness is accen- 
tuated by contrast. Erlend, once the debonair lover, is 
now a pitiful figure beside the simpler men of less ambition ; 
clean, honest, upright men such as Lavrans and Simon 
Darre. Erlend and Kristin are singled out for tragedy. 
Their loving begins as tenderly and sweetly as if both 
were pure and each the other’s only, and could never be 
aught else: ‘‘ You I could never harm,’’ whispered Erlend. 
““You should never shed a tear through fault of mine. 
Never had I dreamed a maid might be so good as you, 
my Kristin.’”’ But there are laws that love may not 
break unscathed ; laws of faith and honour that are as 
much a part of human nature as love itself. And Erlend 
has already poisoned his power of love. 

There are some very great scenes in the book. Erlend’s 
visit to a2 paramour has led to the betrayal of his party, 
and hisownimprisonment. Haggard and all but speechless 
from the rack, he bids his friends have no fear of further 
betrayal. He has told nothing. ‘‘ Next time—will be 
worse. But I am not afraid—none need be afraid. They 
will break naught out of me—in this way.’’ And later, 
thinking of his wife: ‘‘ The time she bore our eldest 
son—she was in no better case. And if she has been able 
to bear it—seven times . . .” 

The dominant features of the book are its greatness of 
conception and its sympathetic understanding of the 
depths of human nature. There are plenty of books on 
sex conflict nowadays, and men and women writers have 
flung enough ink at each other to blacken both sides of 
the question. In sex as in politics, the slogan of indepen- 
dence is in the air. Sigrid Undset’s plain ideal is nothing 
so ‘‘ modern,’’ but something far more lasting. She writes 
of the wrong men do with a fair apportionment of blame 
to their partners in the wrong, and with pity for both, yet 
pointing the moral sternly enough. ‘‘ Male and female 
created He them . . .’’: they are partners alike in the 
heritage of human frailty and in the striving for something 
beyond. 

Fru Sigrid Undset lifts the conflict to its highest plane. 
The historical setting is no mere costume effect, but a 
deliberate drawing of great characters in the stark light 
and shade of an uncompromising age. Some of the scenes 
have a tendency to realism overstepping the bounds of 
art; and it is here that one first marks the woman’s hand. 
But for the rest, one is inclined rather to marvel that a 
woman could fill so great a canvas with so strong and sure 
a touch. 


W. W. WorstTER. 


THE DIVINE SWASHBUCKLER.* 


Mr. Hopkins recently gave us a topographical survey 
of ‘‘ Kipling’s Country.”” He now offers us an exploration 
of Kipling’s spiritual world. Even here, it is true, some 
topographical and personal notes are included. There is, 
for instance, an intimate glimpse of Mr. Kipling at home ; 
for Mr. Hopkins is among the favoured few who have been 
privileged to disturb the seclusion of the remote Sussex 
farm into which, strangely enough, ‘‘ the eager swaggerer 
of the barrack-room and the singer of noisome haunts of 
India’”’ has ‘“ vanished, never to return again.” But 
while Mr. Hopkins freely besprinkles his pages with 
anecdotes, he is mainly concerned with appreciation and 
criticism of Kipling’s work. He has perhaps nothing 


* “ Rudyard Kipling’s World.’”’ By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
12s. 6d. (Holden.) 


strikingly original to bring to the interpretation of his 
subject. But his book is written with an enthusiasm 
that will make it very readable to all Kipling lovers, and 
yet with a moderation that will commend itself to readers 
of the opposite camp. 

Mr. Hopkins admits, for instance, that when we seek 
for the essence of the highest genius, ‘ it is certain that 
such essence is found to contain in an especial degree a 
sense of the futility of hate.’’ Judged by that standard, 
Kipling’s genius, though unmistakable, belongs to a 
secondary order. He has not the ‘ transcendence over 
tribal hate and spite which seals with immortality the 
novels of Dickens and Thomas Hardy, the chant of Homer, 
the rare wisdom of Bacon and Montaigne, and the majestic 
tragedy of Shakespeare.’ On the other hand, much 
misunderstanding of Mr. Kipling has arisen from a too 
glib identification of his ‘‘ relentless, insubordinate spirit ’’ 
with the ideals and methods of pre-war Imperialism. 
Mr. Hopkins is at pains to show that in Kipling’s own 
work there is far less justification than is generally supposed 
for the popular legend of ‘‘ the imperialist pamphleteer and 
politician.’’ This legend arose from the fact that ‘‘ Kipling 
came to England with a bundle of clever soldier stories 
through which ran the motif, ‘ Fear God, honour the Queen, 
shoot straight, and keep clean,’ and the jingo public read 
into these very literary stories its own note of blustering 
arrogance.”’. Take for example his attitude towards 
India : 


“It is easy to see that Kipling has no intention of charging 
his Indian stories with political gunpowder. It is not political 
zeal which has driven him. . . . Each story sounds one strong 
note—but it is not a political one. The significant note in each 
case is the celebration of the toil and adventure of pioneers and 
simple men who work for efficiency and order in a vast and 
treacherous land. In such a land there is no time for making 
out long reports and waiting their confirmation. The work has 
to be done without support, and often in direct opposition to 
bylaws and regulations.” 


Similarly if ‘“‘ the very thought of a good, well-balanced 
sword acts upon Kipling’s imagination with peculiar 
zest,’’ it is not that he is a militarist by intellectual or 
political conviction, but because he ‘‘ seems to be demand- 
ing a return of adventure ’’ to a world grown colourless. 
Kipling’s attitude to the sword is, in a word, romantic. 
He is, says Mr. Hopkins, “‘ the divine swashbuckler.” 


GS. 


CASUALS.* 


Each of these books, it is evident, was written for love 
of the thing. Mr. Christopher Morley’s “ Safety Pins” 
consists of the occasional papers contributed by him to 
an American journal; and although he suggests now and 
then that his essays were sometimes drawn from him by 
militant editors at pen-point, they yet were written with 
freedom and enjoyment, and express his mind in many 
playful moods. Mr. Clutton Brock’s essays, on the other 
hand, are of more serious 2nd sombre cast. They were not 
written for publication, but for the sheer pleasure of 
writing ; and characteristically they discuss some of the 
larger aspects of life. Wistfully, Mr. Brock dwells upon 
the necessity of laughter, not only on earth but in heaven ; 
and possibly there is no passage in modern prose more 
imaginatively brilliant than that of this book, wherein 
Voltaire with his impudence and wit answering the challenge 
of God (Brock does not hesitate to put words into the 
mouth of the Supreme) induces the Deity, and the angels, 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, to eat of the tree of 
Knowledge, with the result that Heaven laughs, “‘ with the 
enormous ribaldry of Aristophanes and the divine mischief 
of Mozart and the triumphant romping of Beethoven and 
the sweet malice of Sterne ’’—but all these expressions of 
laughter were beautiful. And not only God and the 
angels laughed, but the planets caught the infection, and 

* “Safety Pins and Other Essays.”” By Christopher Morley. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Essays on Life.’” By A. Clutton- 
Brock. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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the fixed stars forgot themselves; and then Satan with 
his devils and the damned heard the splendid mirth and 
laughed too, and so were drawn a little nearer to the 
sympathy of Heaven. 

In that passage Mr. Brock touched heights; but the 
general level of the rest of the book is somewhat lower 
than wes his customary quality. It is of course un- 
necessary to argue over points, especially as the writer of 
these essays did not mean them to be published and is 
himseif, 2les, beyond the pale of answering-back; but 
there are assailable assertions, 2s that in the article on 
“Art and Pleasure,’’ in which he assumes thet Hamlet 
could not be regarded as a reel man because he was a 
character in a play; as if the extraordinary appeal of 
Hamlet to the minds and the hearts of observers and 
readers is not due to his being 
very man of very man with all 
his human weaknesses pitted 
against a harsh and _ over- 
powering ordeal. It is because 
art is the mirror of nature, a 
reflection not only of the 
reality but of the emotions of 
life, that its creatures take 
unto themselves human vitality 
and are not a mere artifice but 
are even as you and I. Well, 
now and then Mr. Brock has 
over-stretched to the debat- 
able ; but, written for his own 
entertainment, these essays are 
not to be regarded as his final 
word on any of the subjects 
treated ; and we can certainly 
thank his widow for allowing 
us to share her enjoyment of 
these honest and honourable 
papers. 

Mr. Christopher Morley takes 
2. genial view of things. He 
is happily young and fortun- 
ately much alive, and he has 
that touch of vision which 
causes the apparently common- 
place to shine with something 
of an elfin and humorous glint. 
“Safety Pins” is so jolly a 
book that a better title might 
have been found for it ; safety 
pins—being at best pricky and 
poor-relational implements, 
generally suffering the indignity of being stuck maladroitly 
into the odd ends of second-rate clothing. Mr. Morley has 
nothing of a safety-pin poverty about his mind. He has 
—we see that plainly enough—kept good company. Elia, 
and especially R. L. S., with the wraith of rare Walt Whit- 
man gazing upon a beggar-my-neighbour world while 
expressing amateur views on the League of Nations (which 
wouldn't have been expected of him), those are the kind 
of spiritual and literary peers with whom this American 
has consorted, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson in his introduction, 
which is one more of the jewels that writer casts, with the 
ease which is art supreme, to an awakening world, pays a 
pretty tribute to the impulse which led Mr. Morley to sit 
on Stevenson's doorstep in Heriot Row, to see Leerie going 
by. The right spirit was in the act: and the next time 
others of us visit Edinburgh doubtless we shall take care 
at lighting-up time to sit on that doorstep and pay the 
tribute of a smiling thought to Tusitala. We shall do what 
this Safety Pin pilgrim did; but without the monocle. 
American rimmed glasses for us. Wearing them even 
millionaires look intellectual. 

Mr. Morley’s powers are not limited to the opportunity 
of casual essays; he can do high things and serious ; but 
yet this little book has so happy a spirit that it goes forth- 
with to the shelf of the keepable, browsable, refreshable 
books, C. E. LAWRENCE, 


A COUNTRYMAN IN TOWN.* 


The truly sane and balanced man should’ be a country- 
man in the town and a townsman in the country. That 
however is a counsel of perfection, and few there be that 
attain to it. The averege men (no matter where he may 
be compelled to live) is at heart either a countryman or 
a townsmen, just as he is essentially (sometimes in contra- 
diction of his professed political creed) either a little Liberal 
or a little Conservative. We cannot help being what 
Nature makes us; but by the cultivation of the spiritual 
virtues we can learn to modify our predispositions and to 
triumph over uncongenial’ circumstances. 

That is the secret which Mr. David Grayson! reveals in 
his new book. A countryman to the backbone, wedded 
body and soul to his native 
Hempfield farm, he was com- 
pelled during the Great War to 
take up work in New York. 
On first coming to it he felt 
for it all the loathing and 
disgust which your genuine 
countryman experiences when 
he approaches any of the great 
Wens that are twenty times 
more hideous to-day than when 
Cobbett fulminated against 
them; and Mr. Charles Robin- 
son's delicate frontispiece shows 
Harriet’ gazing from a lofty 
window over “ the wicked city” 
with the very quintessence of 
contempt expressed in the curl 
of her nose. 

If however you have learnt 
the secret of contentment in 
one place, it will not desert 
you in another. If you have 
really discovered for yourself 
that the ‘‘ great possessions ”’ 
of life are sympathy and 
imagination and _ fellowship, 
then even the coldness of “‘ the 
wicked city ’’ will soon begin 
to thaw under the warmth of 
your own charity. So Mr. 
Grayson proved it. At first, 
like Nehemiah (only with less. 
excuse), he refused to descend 
from his high wall. Then, how- 
ever, he determined that the 
way to make the best of the city was to come to grips with 
it. He came down therefore from his tower and, playing 
now the part of a Caliph and now of a Socrates, wandered 
through the city highways and by-ways and along the 
quays, falling into casual conversation with all manner of 
people, from a disillusioned millionaire to the stout, jolly 
ice-man, whose face shone like the harness of his two fine 
horses. Out of stray intercourse there ripened a number 
of intimate and strangely varied friendships ; and then it 
occurred to Mr. Grayson to invite a number of his country 
cronies to meet his new circle of companions in town. 

The meeting was a highly successful one ; but space 
forbids us to lift the curtain upon it. It must suffice to 
say that, while ‘‘ Adventures in Understanding” is not a 
book for the ‘‘ highbrow,” it is as chaiming as anything 
Mr. Grayson has written, and will heartily commend itself 
to all readers who appreciate the simple ‘“‘ human touch.” 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


Mr. David Grayson. 


THE MULBERRY BUSH.+ 


Mrs. Lynd has one of the rarest gifts that a short story- 
writer can boast—the power of making moods seem 

* “ Adventures in Understanding.”” By David Grayson. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

+ ‘‘The Mulberry Bush.” By Sylvia Lynd. 6s. (Mac-- 
millan.) 
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significant. At present we are overdone by authors who 
write about moods; writers disturbed at the mood’s 
impermanence and triviality, and unable to render the 
mood significant, interpretative. Their work is often 
amusing, apparently provocative, and has an air of in- 
tensity : examination of it, or recollection of it, reveals an 
uncomfortable vacuity. The reader passes from the mood 
of wondering what it is all about to the conviction that 
it is all about nothing. Never does the lightest of Mrs. 
Lynd’s sketches suggest this: here she resembles Miss 
Mayne—her trifles are trifles, but they are also indications, 
warnings and promises, no more negligible than a flower 
in a hedge or a sudden beam of light in a snow-heavy 
sky, or the prick of a pin to an inattentive talker. 

This new volume contains some old friends taken from 
“The Thrush and the Jay,’’ and some new things as 
exquisite, as delicate, as unerringly poised as the old. 
Mrs. Lynd always subordinates wit to beauty : the troubled 
loveliness of ‘‘ Night and Morning ”’ is unforgettable and 
redeems, for those who need it, the sharp malice of ‘‘ Adver- 
saries and A Day in Town.”’ I cannot understand any- 
one objecting to Mrs. Lynd’s charming intolerance ; for 
she is only intolerant of stupidity, unkindness and that 
lack of humour which is so often a source and a form of 
both. Never has her own humour been more delightfully 
displayed than in the “‘ Story for Ornithologists,’’ which 
might have for its sub-title ‘‘ a fable for tactless disciples, 
whose zeal is apt to excel their discretion.’’ Never has 
her just malice been given better opportunity than in the 
formidably complete indictment of ‘‘ Two Old Bachelors ”’ : 
it was time some woman treated the bachelor as many 
male authors have treated the spinster, and this deadly 
little story might, with advantage, be read aloud during 
many club dinners. Room must be found for this brief 
passage of description : 

““ When they rose from breakfast each would take a peep at 
himself in the looking-glass over the mantelpiece, and each 
would give a carefully balanced pull to the loops of the spruce 
bow that he wore under his chin. Mr. Muffin had to stoop 
to look into the glass. Mr. Mouse almost stood on tiptoe. 
Mr. Mouse’s bow was black with white spots, Mr. Muffin’s was 
silver grey. When they left on Monday mornings to go up 
to town, Mr. Muffin wore a bowler hat with a very straight 
brim. Mr. Mouse wore a velourstrilby. Each of them wore his 
hat slightly crooked, pressed down over his left eyebrow. This 
was to indicate that there was nothing about life that they did 
not know.” 

Yet my chief impression, on putting this book down, 
is not of wit nor of malice, but of beauty and a passion 
for beauty, all the more deeply revealed because of Mrs. 
Lynd’s reticent and simple manner. The title-story itself, 
“‘ Gooseberry,”’ “‘ Eat, Drink and be Merry,” these take 
one into a world of poignant things, a world where beauty 
conquers by its very being, not noisily, nor by demon- 
stration, but by covering the dirt and disorder of ordinary 
lives with its deep and preserving snow. 

R, E.R. 


A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN.* 


Such was the man and such the circumstances of his 
life and work in England that these letters of Walter 
Page have something of the dimensions and atmosphere 
of Greek tragedy. The title of this third volume has 
its own grim significance—‘‘ Letters to Woodrow Wilson.” 
There are none from Woodrow Wilson to the man whom 
he had called to the most difficult ambassadorial post in 
the world at a time when the English-speaking peoples 
had the destinies of the world in their keeping. A false 
step, at a time and in circumstances when such false step 
was desperately easy, might well have jeopardised the 
birthright of the race, and would most certainly have had 
immediate disastrous results. Most significant in the light 
of later events was the fact that Wilson ceased even to 
read Page’s letters to him. He handed a bundle of these 
unopened letters to Colonel House: “ Here are letters 
from Page: perhaps you would like to read them!” 


* ‘The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” Vol. III. 
Containing the Letters to Woodrow Wilson. 21s. (Heinemann.) 


Wilson tried to live in a vacuum and called it detachment. 
There is much in this volume which explains Wilson in 
Paris and the later attitude of the United States to the 
League of Nations. 

True as this is, however, to stress this aspect is to be 


_ untrue to Page and to the perspective of these letters. 


The book opens in the sunshine of two strong men who have 
learnt to understand and value each other. A brave light 
is on all things and good it is to be alive, thinks Page, when 
Wilson has become President. ‘‘ Even things never 
dreamed of come true . . . in this glad year,” he writes. 
And when his President called Walter Page to the most 
honourable and onerous post of Ambassador to England, 
all personal misgivings had to give way to the clear call. 
“ After wrestling with my fears of my ability to do such 
a task with distinction, I have let the spirit of adventure, 
which I find still stirs in me, lead me on.’ It was the 
adventure of a knight who saw his dreams coming true. 
The light of his working life had been the clear conviction 
that the English-speaking peoples must come together 
for the good of the world. On the close co-operation of 
the British Empire and America he based his hopes of world 
peace and the spread of a true civilisation which should 
give to ‘‘ the forgotten man ’’ of every race fullness of life 
and well-being. 

The only instructions he received when leaving for 
England were ‘‘ Go,’’ said Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘ and be yourself ! ”’ 
Anything else was impossible to Page and because of 
this, and coming to us at a time pregnant with high 
issues, 1913, Walter Page made history; rather, looking 
backward, does it seem as though he was made for the 
times. Even more than the two previous volumes these 
letters reveal how much the world is indebted to his clear 
seeing, shrewd judgment and inspired loyalty to con- 
science. However bad things may be they would have 
been much worse but for his five years’ sacrificial work. 
When war broke out he was punctiliously neutral in his 
official capacity though passionately committed to the 
side of the allies in his private judgment. He realised 
from the first that it was not a war between different 
nations but a clash of diametrically opposed systems. 
The victory of Germany meant the defeat of all that 
meant life to him. 

In the grim days before America came into the war 
he lived a bitterly divided life, the official versus the man. 
With infinite patience and tact he sought to interpret 
America to England and with passionate intensity in 
his letters to the President and the State Departments 
concerned sought to interpret England and her cause to 
America. He ‘‘ kept his head when all about him were 
losing theirs.’”’ The swiftly changing life of those high 
days moves across these pages, and we live again the 
unforgotten years. His splendid sanity was worth more 
than any battalion, as the earth rocked and heaved. 
‘“«* Steady, steady,’ I say to myself every day, ‘ and look 
a long way ahead. It is the big, lasting, profound things 
that count now, not the little tasks of the passing day or 
of the changing humour’; and I try to keep the rudder 
true.” 

The rudder never swerved. 

We have a right to be proud that we so swiftly knew his 
worth, and thrice glad that he knew we knew. Wise as he 
was, he builded better than he knew—or we know as yet. 


ARTHUR HIRD. 


THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN.* 


Jane Austen’s world is at once so complete and so limited 
that the puzzle of her personality rises out from the novels 
as the most absorbing of problems. Is she speaking in 
character or for herself in those sparkling comments on 
love, marriage, settlements, the young man of fortune, the 
‘fine’? young woman “ with an air of decided fashion ”’ ? 
Is she describing as a spectator or is she in the thick of it all ? 


* “The Letters of Jane Austen.’’ Selected with an Intro- 
duction by R. Brimley Johnson. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 
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We turn to her published correspondence for an answer. 
For in her letters Jane Austen wrote freely, to her sister, 
Cassandra, to her sailor brothers, to her nieces, of what 
was in her mind and of what was occupying her thoughts. 
They are revealing as every letter is revealing, which is a 
gesture of good comradeship. We have them in two 
collections—that of Lord Brabourne issued in 1884, and 
that of W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh in 1913. The present 
volume is the first selection. 

The subjects of the letters are the subjects of the novels— 
balls and supper parties and bombazine gowns, flirtations, 
“involvements of feelings.’’ Light, gay, flippant, caustic 
in her wit, Miss Austen commands at will that ‘‘ exquisite 
touch,” as Sir Walter Scott called it, which renders homely 
things interesting by the truth of the description. This 
in a letter to Cassandra of a certain Mrs. Blount is cruel 
but it is vivid—‘‘ Mrs. Blount appeared exactly as she did 
in September, with the same broad face, diamond bandeau, 
white shoes, pink husband, and fat neck.” Here is a 
comparison, passage by passage, between the novels and 
the letters; ‘‘ Happiness in marriage,’’ says Charlotte 
Lucas in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” “‘ is entirely a matter of 
chance. If the dispositions of the parties are ever so well 
known to each other or ever so similar beforehand, it does 
not advance their felicity in the least. It is better to know 
as little as possible of the defects of the person with whom 
you are to pass your life.’”” Writing to her favourite niece, 
Fanny, in November, 1814, Miss Austen says :—‘‘ There 
ave such beings in the world, perhaps one in a thousand, 
as the creature you and I should think perfection, but such 
a person may not come in your way, or, if he does, he may 
not be the eldest son of a man of fortune, the near relation 
of your particular friend and belonging to your own county. 
. . . But indeed,” she adds, ‘‘ you must not let anything 
depend on my opinion; your own feelings, and none but 
your own, should determine such an important point.” 
In this passage Jane Austen herself is speaking, and the 
path to understanding is plain. Yet at many points the 
Letters are baffling. Is it that we have become so accus- 
tomed to the “ indiscreet confessions ’’’ and the “ secret 
memoirs ’’ of modern biography that we feel that she is 
keeping something back? In the nature of the case the 
published correspondence is incomplete. ‘‘ Of the letters 
Cassandra’s sensitive reticence bid her destroy we may not 
think,’ writes Mr. Brimley Johnson in the Introduction. 
But we do think of them, and with an insatiable curiosity. 
Mr. Johnson throws out the dark suggestion of ‘‘ deeps 
controlled ’’’ and leaves it there. It is facilely easy to 
hedge with mystery something one does not understand, 
but there is no lover of Miss Austen’s work who has not 
at some point been baffled by the elusive personality that 
lies behind the books, smiling serenely, as it seems, at our 
puzzlement. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s Selection has been admirably 
made. By chance or by design it is an anniversary volume. 
One hundred and fifty years ago last month (on December 
16th, 1775) Jane Austen was born at Steventon. 


M. A. SUTHERLAND. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GREAT 
PERHAPS.* 


To his task of smashing man’s belief in the life hereafter, 
Mr. Haynes has brought great learning and a deep, if 
somewhat sardonic, zeal. One is apt at first to wonder 
what good end he hopes to achieve by robbing his fellow- 
men of a solace which through all the ages has been a 
help in life and a hope in death. But the author is a lover 
of truth and thinks—quite rightly—that no delusion should 
be cherished for a single hour, however great be the assuage- 
ment that may accrue from it. That at least is the feeling 
one has in reading the book as it was written in 1913. 
But a new and astonishing preface has been added to this 
edition of 1925. There in a mood of gloomy and peevish 


* “ The Belief in Personal Immortality.” By E. S. P. Haynes. 
Second Edition Revised. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


post-war weariness he says that he has had enough of 
truth, and welcomes any illusion that will veil the harsher 
facts of life. He no longer grudges men any narcotic which 
will numb their feelings against the ills of the time. 
One must feel sorry for any man who has sunk into such 
a gehenna of hopelessness; but this volte-face from a 
bracing intellectual courage to an unblushing obscurantism 
makes one wonder whether a mind that can behave with 
such caprice ought ever to have uttered itself in a book. 

But even in the work as originally written, with all 
its unflinching love of truth for truth’s sake, one does not 
have to read far before discovering another underlying 
motive. If we say that Mr. Haynes has always had an 
axe to grind, we hope that everyone will understand that 
this phrase implies nothing so petty as personal and selfish 
gain. But his motive has never been so detached and 
academic and idealistic as he believed it to be. It was 
more sublunary and practical, almost political, certainly 
propagandist. This is of itself no demerit. Most good 
writers shoot at a further mark than the mere establishment 
of truth. They strive to achieve some end in the workaday 
world, and by the truth they have sought to establish, 
they endeavour to commend some programme or way-of- 
life to their fellows. To say therefore that this book is 
propagandist is not to cast a slur upon it; but the fact 
that it is so ought to be borne in mind. Mr. Haynes did 
not write this book in some empyrean realm of dispassionate 
thought and academic aloofness. It was written with 
the weight of the unintelligible world upon him, with the 
bitterness of men’s sorrows tincturing his peace, and the 
times’ disjointedness always within his purview. We are 
sure that he reached his beliefs with a single eye to truth ; 
but when he came to utter these beliefs in a book, one can 
see his singleness of aim becoming double. His desire 
to establish truth is reinforced by his desire to disestablish 
churches. 

What stings Mr. Haynes into a frenzy of chagrin is the 
thought of the money spent every year in the building and 
upkeep of cathedrals, when it might be used for the cleans- 
ing of the slums and for the cushioning of men against the 
rough edges of this life. At once the mind goes back to 
a room at Bethany long ago, when the air had suddenly 
become laden with an overwhelming fragrance. The 
question that arises in this book was asked then: ‘“ To 
what purpose is this waste ? ”’ 

Cannot Mr. Haynes see that the people who quixotically 
break alabaster boxes are the very people who also care 
for the poor? Is it not a fact beyond all cavil that the 
mainspring of the philanthropic cause to-day is the Chris- 
tian (and cathedral-building) public ? One gladly acknow- 
ledges the help of those who serve their fellows simply out 
of an ethical and not a religious zeal. But rob philanthropy 
of the followers of Christ, and you make it a pale and 
bleached ghost of its former self. Much of the dynamic 
for that devotion is begotten of the thought that man’s 
soul is immortal, and hence the idea of even his mortal 
body dwelling in squalor becomes wellnigh unbearable. 
Deprive mankind of that creed, and you will certainly put 
a stop to the building of cathedrals, but to suppose that 
you will forthwith turn all that generous stream into the 
channels of humane succour is to imagine a vain thing. 
The man who believes that no temple is too beautiful for 
the worship of his God, is also the man who loves his fellows 
made in the divine image. These two devotions will stand 
or fall together. 

KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


GOOD, BETTER, BEST.* 


In ‘‘ Cuckoo,”’ ‘‘ God and Tony Hewitt” and Ladislas 
St. Reymont’s “‘ Winter,’ we have three novels of which 
the first two have a limited appeal, whereas that of the 
last-named is universal. The average novel reader will 

* “Cuckoo.” By Douglas Goldring. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
and Tony Hewitt.’ By Albert Kinross. (Holden.)— 
© ral By Ladislas St. Reymont. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. 
each. 
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find ‘“‘ Cuckoo,”’ with its slight characterisation, its well- 
managed scenes, a book to sit over by a warm fire ona 
wintry afternoon. Men who served with the British 
Salonika Force, who on their infrequent leaves stood the 
risk of being torpedoed and who found their visits to 
“‘ Blighty ’’ perhaps a little disappointing, will read ‘‘ God 
and Tony Hewitt’’ with pleasure. ‘‘ Winter,’’ however, 
is in a different class. It is one of the great novels of 
the world, one that each generation, as it comes to its 
reading time—which I take to be between eighteen and 
twenty-three—will ask for at the public libraries, as to-day 
it asks for ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’”’ ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ and 
The Growth of the Soil.” 

Mr. Douglas Goldring’s story is about some English 
people who are spending a little time on the edge of the 
Mediterranean. The setting enables the author to draw 
them into close juxtaposition, also to put together types 
who would not otherwise meet. The love affairs of the 
novelist, Morwenna Crowley, are amusing and the frame 
of the picture—mountains and a warm blue sea—is de- 
lightful. How pleasant to read of such in winter ! 

‘“God and Tony Hewitt ”’ tells the story of a man’s 
leave. 

Tony Hewitt—Captain Hewitt—is pait of 3rd Echelon, 
G.H.Q., of the Salonika Force, and the book opens with a 
vivid and true account of the life led by the officers. Tony 
soon returns home on leave, 2nd home for him means a 
drunken drab of a wife, who is living in London doing 
nothing, and being turned out of one hotel after another. 
He has also however estimable parents. His return to 
England is a good piece of work. The reader travels with 
him, realises the underlying, constant expectation of the 
torpedo, and heaves a sigh of relief when he is at last safe 
in a south coast harbour. The account of Marseilles, of 
the French filles de joie, of Tony’s liaison with Léonie, is 
a piece of intriguing writing. Mr. Kinross is a man of the 
world who knows his ground. The torpedoing of the 
ship, the shooting of the spy, the Japanese rescuers and 
their point of view— it is all very good. Before the war 
the books this novelist gave us were a mixture of good and 
bad work. When they dealt with scenes in which he had 
taken part during his career as a war correspondent, 
they were interesting, well written and convincing. The 
rest of the book however was apt to be sentimental, and 
Mr. Kinross thus gained a not altogether deserved reputa- 
tion as a sentimental writer. ‘’ The Truth about Vig- 
nolles,”’ his first post-war novel, went far towards obtaining 
for him a higher rank among his contemporaries. ‘‘ God 
end Tony Hewitt ” is only in parts on the level of “ Vig- 
nolles’’; but the British public does not see any reason 
to encourage a clean austerity in writing; it will only 
plank down its shillings for the unreal, the pseudo, the 
veneered, the showy and—i/ faut vivre ! 

Ladislas St. Reymont’s ‘‘ Winter,’ following ‘‘ Autumn,” 
covers another three months in the life of the Polish village 
of Lipka. The account of this community, which is cut 
off by harsh weather from the rest of the world, and is 
consequently interdependent, is a work of outstanding 
merit. The psychology of the peasant, which no English 
writer seems to understand, is an open book to Mr. St. Rey- 
mont and never does he use an illustration outside the 
scope of village thought and life. Apparently the Poles 
have a number of wise and salty sayings, often rhymed, 
and these are sprinkled over the story like sesame seeds 
over a Jewish loaf. 

“Wherever the poor man goes, the wind ageinst him 
blows.”’ 

“When a wolf is your neighbour you can only come 
to an understanding with a club or an axe.” 

“A dog follows a piece of bacon: even so, and more so, 
does a petticoat allure a man.” 

“ The thriving man thinks that all in the world goes well 
and as God has commanded.”’ 

It is a pity the translator does not realise that certain 
words cannot, without losing their meaning, be done into 
literal English. The Polish cabin or hut is evidently the 
steading of a yeoman farmer, and should be thus rendered. 


Again “ lodgers ’’ and “‘ lodgings ’’ (meaning labourers who 
rent their homes) gives an incorrect impression. Alas, 
that so fine a book should be so inadequately translated ! 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


CONRAD'S UNLAWFUL SOUL.* 


It is an unusual and certainly a rather grim portrait 
of Conrad that Mr. Symons has drawn in his pamphlet. 
““ Abnormality is the key-note of Conrad’s creative genius,” 
he says. And again: ‘“‘ To read Conrad is to shudder 
on the edge of a gulf, in a silent darkness.’’ And yet again : 
“He was exotically cruel; there was a tropical heat in 
his blood; he vibrated to every sensation, as Verlaine 
vibrated, as Pachmann vibrates.’’ That in a sense is true. 
Though it was not so much the tropical heat in his blood 
that made him cruel, as it was the Pole in him: through 
all his work can be traced an aristocratic aloofness; not 
all the sun over southern seas could burn out of him the 
cold feudal cruelty that was bred in him in the borderlands 
of Russia. Consider some of the most successful of his 
books: ‘‘ Lord Jim,” ‘“‘ The Secret Agent,’ ‘“‘ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus ’’ and ‘‘ Heart of Darkness.’’ In each of 
them abnormality, as Mr. Symons insists, is the key-note. 
“He responds to every sensation of the soul morbidly ; 
he is at home in all those cloudy tracts of the soul’s regions 
in which most novelists go astray.’’ He seems to delight 
in revealing men whose hearts are hearts of blackness : 
“Every time Sotillo went in and came out with a slam 
of the door, the sentry on the lending presented arms, 
and got in return a black, venomous, unsteady glance 
which, in reality, saw nothing at all, being merely the 
reflection of the soul within—a soul of gloomy hatred, 
irresolution, avarice and fury.’’ Perhaps it was this in 
Conrad that made so many of his women characters little 
more than nameless shadows ? 

“To the true lover, the true poet,’’ writes Mr. Symons, 
“woman is as mysterious as the night of stars, and all he learns 
of her is but to deepen the mystery which surrounds her as with 


clouds. To him she is fate, an unconscious part of what is 
eternal in things, an illuminating and a devouring flame. . . .” 


None of Conrad’s women ever come near that vision. 
But woven into Mr. Symons’s analysis of the abnormal, 
the cruel in Conrad, is the more gaily-coloured thread of 
the novelist’s own words. Some unpublished letters of 
his are here quoted in full and in extract; and though 
Mr. Symons often calls upon them as evidence for (as it 
were) his theory of demonism, they more often reveal a 
kindlier, more normal soul as well. ‘I wanted to pay 
my tribute to the sea, its ships and its men,”’ he writes, 
“to whom I remain so much indebted for so much that 
has gone to make me what I am.”’ And if the tribute he 
paid to that witch, Cybele, was a sacrifice of tenderness, 
she gave him in return a power to paint the sea as never 
in words man has painted it before. But it was an exacting 
power. ‘‘ There was no time in these years,’’ he writes, 
“to turn my head away from the table: there are whole 
days when I did not know whether the sun shone or not.”’ 
It is refreshing to be able to set such words against Mr. 
Symons'’s “‘ heart of darkness,’’ his ‘‘ unlawful soul.” 


C. 


A LADY IN HER TIMES?{ 


By 2. fortunate chance of publishing, Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
reprinted ‘‘ Dead Letters ’’ comes to hand with his new 
story, both in the Collected Edition of his works. Its 
elegant format is one of the externals which distinguish 
‘Cat's Cradle’’ from the Novel at seven-and-six net. 
Its unusually great length is another—even an admiring 
reviewer must remark on its great length. And its appear- 
ance with ‘‘ Dead Letters ’’ is thus a fortunate reminder— 

* “ Notes on Joseph Conrad.’’ By Arthur Symons. 5s. net. 
(Myers.) 


+ ‘‘Cat’s Cradle.”” By Maurice Baring.—‘‘ Dead Letters.” 
By Maurice Baring. In the Collected Edition. (Heinemann.) 
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to those who may require it—that it is a master in the 
brief witty manner who here chooses to work on a large 
and leisurely scale. There is also (though this is less rare) 
a Dedication, to Mr. Belloc, in which the author expounds, 
also somewhat at large, the novel’s moral and method, 
and at the same time reveals that its story is a true story 
rendered in fiction less improbable than the facts. 

So one comes to “ Cat’s Cradle ’’ with curiosity specially 
whetted as to What the author has wished to do, and 
How he has set about doing it—the inquiries that keep a 
reviewer's interest fresh. 

First of all there was this re-invented true story, one 
taken from the old files of 2 newspaper in fact. Its heroine, 
as she emerges now, is Blanche Clifford, whose history we 
pick up in its nineteenth year, about 1870, when she broke 
her engagement to Sydney Hope in India, and married 
Prince Roccapalumba in Rome. It was a great match, 
but loveless; the first step, taken under pressure of a 
worldly father, in a disastrous course ending with her 
death shortly before the War. I can only indicate a 
few (and at the author’s request, not the chief) of the 
intervening stages. First the Roman. Estrangement be- 
tween Blanche and the insanely jealous Roccapalumba is 
fostered by his English mother. Many men make love 
to her, to their hurt more than to hers. She does con- 
template flight—with the one of them for whom she has 
no affection and little regard—from the prison-house the 
Palazzo Fabiari had become for her, but just then a nervous 
disease mysteriously strikes down her husband, whom she 
nurses with a devotion which the Roman world remarks. 
It as mysteriously leaves him, temporarily, at a critical 
moment in her friendship with Bernard Lacy, and he 
drives her forth from under his roof. before a returning 
attack, feigned or real, leaves him prostrate again. 
Blanche’s Roman period came to an end shortly after- 
wards, in the early nineties. Emotional stress and dis- 
illusionment fill the remaining twelve or fifteen English 
years. Prince Roccapalumba’s death allows her marriage 
to Lacy—with whom she has renewed acquaintance—but 
for his love she has now a rival in her young married 
cousin, Rose Mary. When Blanche quitted this world 
at sixty, she left a fragrant memory, and she had not 
been wholly defeated. Her soul, we are to understand, 
had found a way out. But life and the love of God had 
been thwarted and checked for her throughout by the 
god of love. So Mr. Baring himself states her story’s 
moral. 

It is, he confesses, a moral deduced after the story was 
written, and the story itself, we surmise, was adopted and 
adapted to serve a still earlier intention in his book. The 
reign of this great lady and killing beauty was made to 
coincide with the five-and-forty years, or so, of which her 
author proposed to unrol a picture. She interested him 
greatly, but her times interested him earlier and, I fancy, 
still more. To recover them and some typical groups of 
humans in them, with their memories, associations, colour, 
the main directions of their movement, was at least as 
much as the complete portrait of his heroine—intrigue him 
as her complexities might—what Mr. Baring was here aiming 
to “ do.” 

To have settled that (to one’s own satisfaction at least) 
was to sharpen curiosity about how Mr. Baring is to ‘‘ do” 
it. Panorama one had to expect: half a century unrolled 
first in Italy, then in England, each with its succession of 
considerable social groups in touch with affairs, and this 
lady Blanche the only figure constant throughout, always 
central in the shifting scene, while always central within 
herself is her desperate heart, seeking salvation from total 
defeat. The present fashion in fiction might have sug- 
gested a series of brief, dramatic scenes, with the personal 
drama picked out in high lights in a setting correspondingly 
heightened by selected typical detail. Mr. Baring’s method 
is different, although not so different as may appear. 
Every storyteller must seek to centre an individual drama 
and surround it with typical detail, and that implies selec- 
tion and some play with the limelight. The peculiarity of 
Mr. Baring’s method is his studious endeavour to work 


Funting. 
From“ Motoring in France,” by R. R. Gordon-Barrett, F.R.G.S. (Methuen). 


on the flat; to keep Blanche on the same plane as the 
groups between which she flits, and to pick out them and 
her with as little relief as possible—as little apparent relief 
as possible—from their physical and emotional setting. 
Her story (Mr. Baring’s, that is) is to be made authentic 
through an illusion of reality it acquires from its unlighted 
significance in a cat’s cradle pattern approximating to that 
of life itself. 

In the impression made by these interesting means the 
lady, I think, comes out rather less clearly than her period. 
She is remarkably documented: she can be followed year 
by year, sometimes month by month, throughout nearly 
half a century. Spiritually as well as physically she is in 
the picture: there is an artistic correspondence between 
her sad-coloured, very dreary experience and the low-toned, 
level-toned manner of its presentation. But does she live 
for a moment as the old Princess Roccapalumba lives for 
us, or her son Guido, or Rose Mary later—three examples 
of portraiture that come nearer being “ at first intention ”’ 
than the carefully elaborated Blanche ? They break out 
from the imprisoning plane in their author's spite, and in 
doing so give an authenticity to the pattern he so scrupu- 
lously would keep level. The Old Princess animates the 
twenty Roman years. It is Rose Mary, when her temper 
and voice are raised, who chiefly animates the twenty 
English ones. I miss in Blanche an outburst of sorrow 
over her sorrow. I wish she showed a greater exaltation 


in her soul’s escape. D. 


BEKKER’S BEETHOVEN.* 


Paul Bekker is the Ernest Newman of Berlin, but with 
more than a temperamental difference. There are flights 
of eloquence and of Gothic rhetoric in his book that no 
London musical critic would venture upon to-day. The 
main thing is he knows his Beethoven, and knows what 
he knows—and why. The key to his book is his chapter 
on what he calls ‘‘ The Poetic Idea,’’ which indeed he works 
much too hard. Let us pick up his clues. 

Listening to music was for Beethoven, he tells us, a 
form of life, a living experience ; the words to compose and 
to write poetry were interchangeable. ‘‘ Read Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest ’!”’ said Beethoven, when asked the meaning 
of two sonatas (in D minor and F minor). He liked 
when writing music to have a definite subject, and even 
a clear mental image before him. His works were—if we 
may accept one of his own obiter dicta as reliable evidence— 
“inspired by moods which the poet translates into words 
and I into music; they rage and storm in my soul till 
they stand before me in the form of notes of music.’’ And 
on the title page of his ‘‘ Name-Day Overture’ he wrote 
with complete satisfaction not composed, but ‘‘ made 

* “ Beethoven.’”’ By Paul Bekker. Translated and adapted 


by M. M. Bozman. (Dent’s International Library of Books 
on Music.) 
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into poetry by Ludwig van Beethoven.’’ In a remark- 
able book on “ Relation in Art,’’ the sculptor, Vernon 
Blake, wrote some words of stringent good sense the other 
day on the danger of reading the literary implications 
into plastic art, and judging a statue or a picture by its 
postulate of a story or a dramatic juxtaposition. Paul 
Bekker is for a music-man—and a bold theorist at that— 
too inclined to the literary estimate. 

Turn however to what he says of the Master as a pro- 
grammatist : 


‘* Beethoven is, indeed, more of a programme-music writer 
than is generally supposed. The gap which exists to-day between 
‘ programme ’ and other music was unknown to him. He knew 
and valued the possibilities of a programme and accepted it as 
a part of his musical heritage. Where it suited his purpose he 
used it; where it did not he dispensed with it. He brought free 
artistic judgment to bear on each problem of musical expression 
as it arose. There is a strong naturalistic tendency in his work 
which strikes the modern listener, particularly in the grotesque 
‘Battle’ symphony. The piece is inferior and scarcely worthy 
of a place in Beethoven’s work, yet it contributes to an under- 
standing of the composer’s esthetic position. Many of his 
contemporaries accepted it in good earnest, while Beethoven 
had apparently no mean opinion of its merits. He was ready 
enough to condemn his own work when it seemed worthless to 
him, yet he undoubtedly took unusual pains to advertise 
‘ Wellington’s Victory ’ and to get it favourable recognition.” 

It would not be fair to cite this as a key-passage in 
Bekker’s criticism of Beethoven's art. His later study 
of the Symphonies, of the “‘ Eroica ’’ in particular (which 
succeeds where the “‘ Battle of Vittoria ’"’ fails) is a better 
test of his real quality as a critic. There too, however, 
he is too fond of hunting the picturesque. 

One may be doing him injustice, but he seems more in 
his congenial element, more at ease as a Beethoven inter- 
preter, when he is dealing with the “ Pastoral’’ sixth 
symphony than with the seventh or the eighth. Wagner, 
as he reminds the reader, tried to explain the seventh as 
“the apotheosis of the dance,’’ which is an illuminating 
way to measure the impulse of its rhythm, as deciding 
its accordant form. The eighth symphony, says Paul 
Bekker, may be explained along the same lines. They 
both differ from those that went before, and work out 
a symphonic development of the dance. ‘‘ Rhythm is 
thus made to carry the Poetic Idea.’’ The following pages 
show very characteristically the bias of Bekker’s Gothic 
method. 

The earlier pages on Beethoven the Man give us the chance 
of strengthening some impressions and revising others. 
His dealings with his brothers and his disastrous imp of 
a nephew are not to be arranged to fit into any graceful 
family group. When the younger brother, Johann the 
druggist or apothecary, got rich and bought land, he sent 
Ludwig a patronising reminder in the shape of a card 
on which he had written : 


JOHANN VAN BEETHOVEN, 
LANDOWNER. 


Ludwig, not to be beaten, sent a reply card inscribed : 
Ludwig van Beethoven, Brainowner.’’ That was egotist 
against egotist. 

As for his nephew, Karl was a drain on his resources 
and a miserable continual anxiety affecting his last years 
like a family curse. Karl never troubled to go near him, 
as he lay dying. Anselm Hiittenbrenner stood alone by 
his bed-side, while without a violent storm was raging. 
At the end Beethoven raised his clenched fist with a 
threatening gesture, and then falling back gave up the 
ghost. Plutarch’s idea that the elements were vehemently 
commoted at the death of men of elemental power had 
a new realisation in Beethoven’s death-struggle. 

Paul Bekker tempts us to see something symbolic in 
these dark passages. Like Michael Angelo in sculpture 
and Milton in poetry, Beethoven tried to create in music 
a region of his own—a place in which his musical phantas- 
magoria should be harmonised to suit the fantasy of the 
universe. But he, like other artists, was conditioned by 
the bounds of his art, and at times he was angry and 
dissatisfied with them. He certainly found, as his letters 
suggest, the traditional terms and idioms inadequate. To 


understand him we must study him not in his piano 
works, but in the orchestra. It was there he gained the 
full means of developing his ideas, allied as he believed 
with supernal powers and the transcendental harmonies. 
To-day there is of course, and there was bound to be, 
a reaction against Beethoven. But this perhaps is more 
among the musical amateurs than the downright practising 
and composing musicians. One of the most original of 


our new musicians said lately: ‘‘ We are far enough yet 
from knowing all that Beethoven did or divined in the 
immense art of the orchestra!’’ A word should be 


added about Miss Bozman’s skill in dealing with the 
Gothic splendours of the original. ERNEST Ruys. 


BEYOND THE SEA* 


“ Beyond the sea are towns with towers, carven with 
lions and lily-flowers,”’ sang Flecker. Ah, the wonder of 
those magic casements giving upon strange oceans! These 
five books, so different in themselves, are akin in this. 
Marcu Beza in ‘‘ Doda’”’ has adopted a new and artistic 
manner of depicting an old woman. He introduces her to 
us as a grandmother, and then takes us back to her middle- 
age, her maturity, and finally, through the hyacinth mists 
to her youth and childhood. This gives the book a strangely 
wistful air, a sense of gently-flowing years, indistinguishable 
as waves ; a sense also of the slightly blurred memory of 
old people, who have so much to recall ; so many summers 
—like rose-petals in the bowl of life; so many winters 
budded to spring. Was it that summer, when harvest 
came early, that love dawned ? Was it in the deep-snow 
winter that the first babe laughed in the cradle? In the 
dusked gold of things long gone by, joys and sorrows 
become indistinguishable. What matter? Like an em- 
broidered shawl of rich colours intermingled—rose and 
lily, wild crocus, passion flower—is the old woman's 
memory. She folds it about her. This life she has lived 
is her creative gift to the world. She has accepted all, 
given all, as woman must. An agony here. There, an 
ecstasy. Backward she gazes down the quiet years, and 
we, too, see the dim figures of her life, the meetings and 
farewells, children and children’s children. She sees them 
fairer now, less faulty, ‘‘ walking in an air of glory.’’ She 
knows pain to be less sharp than of old; joy mellower. 
“Images of things like those that seem to grow beneath 
the ray of memory,’’ says the author. He has the gift of 
poignant phrases. ‘‘ Twilight with its sorrow-laden 
shadow.”’ ‘‘ Profound silence.’’ Such are the simple yet 
immortal words and symbols in which he clothes his 
thought. He well knows ‘ the sense of tears in mortal 
things,’”’ and his way of stating a plain fact very simply 
and yet showing it to be all a-throb with eternal significance 
is reminiscent of Walter de la Mare. Hark! The day 
draws near for farewell. ‘‘ The note of departure sounded.”’ 
It is time for her to say, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence.’’ So long 
she dwelt beneath the Macedonian skies, one might have 
thought her static as the purple mountains of her native 
land. But—the note of departure sounded. Alas! 
““ They saw as in a deep recess her face, with two rows of 
tears, through the misty window.’’ Mater dolorosa ! 
Here is a picture in the great manner—Doda, in her gleam- 
ing mantle of memories, with her old, old face and its rows 
of tears, and its holiness of ineffable wisdom. It is only 
a small book in pages, but this one picture, in which it 
culminates, brings that curious thrill which never comes 
but at the touch, or the prophecy of genius. In larger 
books, with a bigger canvas, Marcu Beza should do some 
really great work, for he has the immense childlike simplicity 
without which no creation of genius ever came into being. 

Ellen Glasgow’s novel, ‘‘ Barren Ground,” deals with 
farming life in Virginia thirty years ago. Imaginatively 
and realistically the atmosphere is well depicted. Farming 


* “ Doda.”” By Marcu Beza. 5s. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ Barren 
Ground.”’ By Ellen Glasgow. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.)—‘‘ Black 
Swans.” ByM.L.Skinner. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Mary 
Glenn.”” By Sarah G. Millin. 6s. (Constable.)—‘‘ Marsh Fires.” 
By Mary Brearley. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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is in essence the same the world over. In cotton suit or 
sheepskin coat the farmer must milk, feed and litter-down 
at certain hours; he is the slave of his creatures. The 
book is in three parts—Broomsedge, Pine (pine! what a 
quickening is in the word, and how the dark, fragrant trees 
murmur, brushing the pages) and Life Everlasting. There 
the pulse ceases, for when you hold in your hands the 
brittle immortelle blooms, a stillness comes upon you, 
though mortal life may not be over. ‘‘ After the stormy 
night day was breaking, fair, windless, with the frost of a 
mirage on the distant horizon.’’ So stands Dorinda, facing 
the future ‘“‘ with integrity of vision.’”’ She had so much 
failed and suffered, toiled through the broomsedge, trembled 
beneath the pines, quailed at the chill, unflowerlike feel of 
the ‘‘ everlasting ’’’ petals; but her one triumph was this 
integrity which, through shame and loss, she had kept, 
which would enable her for ever to look man or angel or 
devil—yes, or even God !—straight in the eye. There are 
so many quotable pieces that it is difficult to choose. The 
love-scenes are the weakest. Love-scenes should be tense, 
curt, agonising. In life, if they are not, it means that the 
man in the scene is no good. If he cannot surprise, drag 
the soul out with a look, make himself remembered, for 
years, by one touch of the fingertips, then no amount of 
physical force will make him anything but negligible. Not 
many women can depict men so, and Ellen Glasgow does 
not. The best things are the descriptions of nature, which 
have the right, lambent quality. 

‘‘ Wreathed in sunlight as pale as cowslips, she saw the house 
under the yellowing locust trees.”’ 

‘‘ The pear orchard had flowered a little late and scattered its 
frail bloom on the grass. As the sunlight streamed through the 
trees they appeared to float between earth and sky in some 
ineffable medium, while the petals on the ground shone and 
quivered with a fugitive loveliness, as if a stir or a breath would 
dissolve the white fire to dew.” 

Such sentences are the real, passionate, vital spirit of 
nature. Not even the great masters of literature could 
do them better, because they are perfect of their kind. 
This novel is an account of a woman’s struggle to make 
and keep a farm in untoward circumstances. ‘‘ Black 
Swans’ is not an account of any struggle; it might, in 
fact, be compared to the effortless drifting motion of 
a swan or a sailing ship. ‘‘ A painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.’ Miss Skinner’s seascapes have the bright, charmed 
glassiness of that line. They are a little like some of 
Conrad’s, and are also like one or two of Oliver Onions’ 
best and most limpid sea pieces. Do these far seas create 
their literature ? Or do the right people, going there by 
luck, know their own? This exquisite painting in lustre 
makes the book, far more than people or plot. The people 
are not quite convincing, except, at the end, Peter as lover. 
Here is the terseness of reality, swift and true. 


“ Her look convulsed his soul.’ 


What more need be said ? 

The plot is too distrait, and its improbabilities are not 
sufficiently veiled. But the book has mass. It deals with 
long lapses of time, vast stretches of land and ocean in 
Australasia, strange minds only glimpsed, curious events 
in which the individual is unimportant. It is intensely 
objective, and, though seen through Letty’s eyes, the life 
seems too iridescently fadeless to be in any way affected 
by her. Here is a piece of natural description which is 
worthy even of a collaborator of D. H. Lawrence : 


““ All round the horizon the hills were melting blue into blue, 
and down where the colouring subsided to vert, all the pigments 
of primitive tones mingled till they met in a long wattlegold 
valley . . .. Gamboge, lemon, saffron, citron, sulphur, amber, 
till it reached the beach, which swung all round in a perfect 
circle of primrose-tinted sand. The water had turned into the 
most delicious green, like luminous malachite, and nearer in 
shore to beryl and aquamarine.”’ 


“Mary Glenn”’ is a tense story, told with economy of 
words, of a woman whose immense spiritual vitality life 
had never slaked. Having married the man she could 
mother instead of the one who could rule her, she was left 
the prey of the former’s incompetence, while the latter was 


continually called upon to set things right. She and 
Elliott achieve a son whom the unfortunate Elliott, with 
fated stupidity, shoots. Anguished, he conceals the fact, 
and Brand with reassuring competence scours the South 
African veld in search of the boy. Brand is powerful and 
well portrayed. There is a climax of great beauty and 
pathos when Mrs. Elliott finally turns away from the haven 
of Brand and takes her poor, innocently-guilty young 
husband into her arms in her son’s place. 

‘““ Marsh Fires’”’ is the story of a woman who tempted 
men to their destruction. Her career culminated in her 
letting a man go to penal servitude rather than sacrifice 
her good name. She is the type which destroys homes and 
countries out of sheer vanity, and remains, lovely but vile, 
gazing with an expression of candid surprise at the pande- 
monium she has evoked. A book of true values and a 
plain moral. 

Mary WEBB 


(Mrs. H. B. L. WEBB), 


RESCUED.* 


Take any subject—apples, oranges, bedtime, Bond 
Street, hats, races, revels, anything—and just write ; thus 
you may produce a book of essays such as this ‘‘ Money 
Box.’’ You may, that is, if you have the flexible mind, 
the well-stored memory, the knowledge of men and affairs 
and of the English language which belongs to the genial 
“Y. Y.,”” whose work above those two wise initials has so 
often charmed us in a certain weekly review. He has 
rescued them and made of them a book and, as*with all 
similar books, it should be taken half an hour or so at a 
time in order to taste its true flavour. 

More than once in these pages have I touched upon the 
art of essay-writing and, having had to fill my own weekly 
column or page before now, and tilted at any windmill that 
pleased or displeased me, some of its peculiar phases are 
not strange to me. Occasionally it has happened that 
what one contentedly terms best work ’”’ has been done 
against time, with an eye on the clock and the printer ; 
I do not think somehow that these wayfarings of Mr. Lynd 
were written thus urgently—they are too neatly turned, 
too full of thought and leisurely ; though it is astonishing 
what one can sometimes produce under duress of time and 
““ space ’’ with one’s back to the wall. Mr. Lynd gives 
real pleasure to the critical reader through the whole 
collection ; his good-humour never fails, and his humour 
is consistently good. ‘‘ The New Cat,” for instance, where 
a promising visit to an old friend and his new wife was 
completely ruined by their lively adoration of a pet kitten ; 
or the tragi-comic, photographically exact reproduction of 
the average man’s sensations ‘“‘On Being Measured for a 
Suit of Clothes’’; or ‘“‘A Sermon on Shaving’’; or a 
description of a motor drive in France: all these are of the 
choicest, gentlest wit. Its source is the wise, observant 
mind which interprets—for how many thousands of us 
go through our normal, everyday experiences never 
suspecting them of any ludicrous content ? 

Interpretation indeed is the secret—the gift for getting 
the mood into words being assumed as an accessory. For 
hundreds of people can describe for one who can interpret. 
The real interpreter is a philosopher also ; and on most of 
the coins in this ‘“‘ Money Box”’ of varied currency we can 
find the philosopher’s head. It is of course a philosophy 
which professional wiseacres might look down upon from 
their highbrow peaks ; too genial, too discursive, too free 
from logical shackles perhaps for them. None the less, it 
fits. It is an expression of the right mood in the right 
place and in the right way and, thanks be, it stops short of 
moralising. 

I have said enough to prove that this book is a worthy 
contribution to the shelf of the essayists, whereon in my 
own little library it shall repose—but not for long. For 


* “The Money Box.’’ By Robert Lynd (‘‘ Y. Y.”). 6s. 
(Methuen.) 
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it is to be shared with knowledgeable and understanding 
people and persons of good report . . . like myself... . 
And so, thank you, Mr. Robert Lynd. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


MAINLY ABOUT OTHER PEOPLE.* 


It is a pleasant thing to be able to impart to the printed 
page the impression of a fireside chat; and not every 
writer has this gift. Mr. Dark possesses it in a high degree ; 
his book of reminiscences should be read in an easy chair 
with a steaming glass at one’s elbow and a good cigar 
drawing well—and the reader thus fortunately placed 
will feel that someone has been telling him these amusing 
stories, these racy ‘“‘ bits’ about well-known people, 
these musings upon our times and the days of thirty 
years ago. 

Mr. Dark covers much ground. He has known per- 
sonally, though of course not always intimately, a large 
number of interesting people, and his memory has stored 
many an excellent anecdote ; among them are trivialities, 
naturally, here and there, but the general level is un- 
commonly good. To many readers the chapters dealing 
with London journalism of the late nineties and the earlier 
years of the present century will be the most fascinating 
part of the book ; to others the personalities of the theatre— 
Tree, Alexander, Ellen Terry, Shaw, Irving, Charles 
Brookfield, to mention a few—will appeal more strongly ; 
others, again, will find special interest in the development 
of the author’s own career, which occasionally adds a 
touch of intimacy to his charmingly discursive pages. 

One reads this book with a sigh, for it seems, to the 
critic who happens to be of the same age as Mr. Dark, 
to mark so sharply the passing of the years, the lapse of 
a recognisable period—the dear old days of the World, the 
Pall Mall Gazette under Sir Douglas Straight, the Academy, 
the Idler; of first nights at the St. James’s with the in- 
imitable ‘‘ G. A.’’, of ‘‘ The Importance of being Earnest ”’ ; 
days of which the ever joyous Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
seem to be almost the only survival. Well—the newer 
generation wants something different, no doubt, and in 
due course will look back, as we do, with a sigh ; wherefrom 
arises the hope that it will find, when grown up, chroniclers 
as genial and as genuine as the author of this volume. 
It is unfair to quote freely, but we give one short story 
of the late George Edwardes who, according to Mr. Dark, 
could never see a joke. In one of the old Gaiety plays, 
one of the characters was asked, “‘ Is your mother enter- 
taining this season ?’’ and the reply was, “‘ Not very.” 
When Edwardes heard this he immediately interrupted. 
““What’s he mean?” he asked. ‘‘ What’s he mean by 
not very? He ought to say not much!” But Mr. Dark is 
entertaining this season—very ; and we can recommend 
his book to all who enjoy this homely, friendly turning over 
of back pages. 

R. 


JERICHO SANDS; 


Only an author confident of her powers would have 
attempted this searching self-revelation of a mystic, torn 
between a frenzied devotion to God and his love for a 
woman who has pity and tenderness to give him, but not 
the greater gift for which he hungers. In other, less 
competent hands the theme might have been sordid and 
commonplace, but Miss Borden, tempering realism with 
an exquisite reticence, exalts the love of Priscilla Birch 
and Crab Willing to a higher plane, and makes the jealousy 
of the husband a painfully real and soul-wrecking passion. 
When he challenges her with sinfulness she answers simply : 
“It seemed beautiful to me’’; and that note of beauty 
runs through all the torrent of his own version of the 

* “Mainly About Other People.” By Sidney Dark. 16s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

+ “ Jericho Sands.’”’ By Mary Borden. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


calamity. For the story is told by Simon Birch—that is, 
the kernel of the story—a prelude and epilogue being 
contributed by William Tweedle, an old friend of all the 
parties concerned, presenting a fairer delineation of 
Priscilla and explaining to some extent her point of view. 
Simon's raging jealousy is the book’s bitter core. Yet 
even through his eyes we see Priscilla struggling against 
her longing for Crab, innocent of her own feelings till 
Simon, terribly astute in his love for her, nags and taunts 
her into a confession that surprises herself. The sick out- 
pourings of the man’s heart make us feel for him a mingled 
scorn and compassion ;_ but Priscilla, for all his denuncia- 
tions, rises from the pages serene, intrinsically honest, 
courageous to the last. In the end, driven to desperation 
by his hysterical attempts to exterminate her ‘“ most 
hideous sin,’’ she leaves him and goes to the man she cares 
for. 

We may wonder what she sees in Crab to let him break 
her life with such glory and suffering. Don’t we often 
wonder that when a woman sacrifices everything for a 
man whose charm is not obvious to the outside world ? 
Crab Willing is more or less a shadow in the narratives of 
both Tweedle and Simon; neither knew him well. ‘‘ No 
one knew him, nobody, that is to say, in the country was 
his intimate, and few people in the world.’’ But we are 
told ‘‘ There was about him, not in him physically but 
existing somewhere, lurking in his being, usually hidden, 
a beauty that flashed now and then like a steel blade 
catching the light.” 

The minor characters are peculiarly vivid and alive, 
especially Priscilla’s mother, Lady Agatha; “ ignorant, 
comic, sublime,’’ Tweedle calls her, and finds her the most 
pathetic figure of them all. These people work out their 
destinies in a dignified manner, poignantly at variance 
with their emotions, against a background as typically 
English as they themselves are typically English. They 
belong to old county families whose ‘‘ idea is to present 
to the world a passably decent exterior that has as little 
resemblance as possible to the self within.’’ It is a story 
of inward fires that burst at last through the crust of 
conventionalism and burn themselves out to the grey 
ashes of tragedy ; a strong and vitally truthful piece of 
work—as one would expect from the author of ‘‘ Jane— 
Our Stranger.” 

A, 


COLERIDGE AT HIGHGATE.* 


Mrs. Watson, the author of this very interesting volume, 
is the granddaughter of James and Anne Gillman of High- 
gate, whose names to all lovers of Coleridge “ carry a 
perfume in the mention.’’ While modestly laying no 
claim to literary pretension, Mrs. Watson has done real 
service in putting on record her recollections of her grand- 
mother’s conversations about the poet and in printing 
for the first time a number of his letters and marginal 
notes. The picture she draws of Coleridge’s later years 
is at once dignified and moving, and carries conviction 
with it. The writer’s main purpose is to review the evi- 
dence concerning the poet’s addiction to opium, and she 
makes out a very strong case for the view that acute 
physical suffering was the cause and not the result of the 
habit, and that under the loving care of the Gillmans the 
habit was virtually overcome, one more instance, as an 
expert in the Lancet said, ‘‘ of the triumph of mind over 
body.”” There seems good reason for thinking that much 
of the critical tradition regarding Coleridge’s ‘‘ indolence ”” 
was due to his own half-serious depreciation, and Mrs. 
Watson mentions inter alia the existence of a treatise on 
Logic in two unpublished quarto volumes. Of Coleridge’s 
nobility of character, of his uniform courage and kindness 
and generosity, the proof in this volume is overwhelming. 
But lest we may give the impression that Mrs. Watson is 
merely a biographical apologist, we must add that there 


* “Coleridge at Highgate.’’ By Lucy Eleanor Watson. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 
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is many a glimpse of the old irresponsible S. T. C. The 
story of Coleridge and Mrs. Watson's father is irresistible : 
“‘My father in his youth was sometimes sent up to the 
Poet’s room by his parents to ask for assistance on some 
difficult point in his school studies; this the poet often 
volunteered to give ; but on one occasion, my father after- 
wards told me, his mentor gave him such a long discourse 
interspersed with so many illustrations, even going back 
to the days of Creation, that waiting in vain for the desired 
elucidation, he was obliged to walk backwards to the 
door; then gradually in the same position going down 
the stairs, the Poet stepping down after him still enforcing 
his arguments—he had to take advantage of a third person’s 


appearance, and retreat with his exercise out of the garden 
door.”’ 


ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


A good title is or ought to be an author’s ambition, 
even although he may seek it only when he is writing his 
preface, after the bulk of his book is done. Some theo- 
logical writers are most unhappy in their titles. They 
seem to choose words that put one off. Others, more 
alive to the need of catching your audience or public, 
devise catchy titles, which in the long run fail. Now Mr. 
Griffith has chosen a title which is at once suggestive and 
relevant ; it stirs curiosity before you open his book and, 
when you finish the book, there is the title justified. 
St. Paul never wrote a Life of Christ. But he had a deep 
knowledge of Christ’s life, and the object of this study is 
to show how his experience enabled him to interpret the 
meaning of Christ’s life and words and Spirit. 

Hasty readers sometimes think that the apostle was more 
interested in his own theological speculations than in 
-Jesus Christ. They contrast the arguments of the Epistles 
with the objective accounts of the Gospels, and disparage 
the former. But Paul had no call to rewrite the life of 
Jesus. The strata of our Gospels were already laid, in 
the church; there are far more reminiscences of Jesus 
than the casual reader realises, and the counsels of the 
apostle presuppose acquaintance with the historical Jesus 
of Galilee. Mr. Griffith does not require to argue this over 
again. It is one of the axioms of sound historical criticism. 
Indeed Matthew Arnold thought that Saul’s conversion 
was inexplicable, unless we assumed that in his pre-Christian 
days he had been touched by “ the characteristic doctrines of 
Jesus whom, except in vision,’’ he never saw, the doctrines 
about gentleness and lowliness. Later scholars, like 
Johannes Weiss of Marburg, have pointed out that when- 
ever Paul appeals to the example of Jesus, it is when he is 
urging self-sacrifice and renunciation. However this may 
be, Paul did not start from any mythology about Christ ; 
it was an historical Jesus whom he recognised. When he 
entered on his career as a rabbi, as Mr. Griffith observes, 
“* Jerusalem had by no means recovered from Jesus, from 
His life and His death.’’ He learned about Jesus, after 
his conversion, from the primitive apostles and disciples. 
And throughout his career he entered more deeply into 
the significance of what Christ had been and was for 
faith and for the world. ‘‘ We have constantly to remem- 
ber that into the fashioning of that life of Christ had to 
pass not only the truth written by God upon Paul’s heart, 
but also Paul’s interpretation of that truth. So it had 
to be, or Paul’s life of Christ would in no sense have 
been Paul’s.”’ 

What we have in this book is therefore an exposition of 
some of Paul’s allusions to Jesus Christ, an exposition which 
shows that these imply a much more comprehensive and 
coherent interest in the Lord than a superficial reading of 
the Epistles might suggest. The ideais not novel. Others 
have collected the materials and constructed out of them 
an appreciation of the apostle’s testimony to the historical 
Jesus. But Mr. Griffith’s book is original in its imaginative 
power. He reminds us of the late Dr. Alexander Whyte 


* “St. Paul’s Life of Christ.” By the Rev. Gwilym __O. 
Griffith. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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at his best. There is a vivid insight about these pages 
which lifts them above the level of ordinary theological 
treatises; here no pedestrian dogmatising, no prosaic 
scholasticism, clogs the argument; it sweeps on, with a 
rush and a glow which fairly captivate the reader. I 
select two passages in proof of this assertion : 

“ After that happening on the Damascus road and that 
illumination in the house of Judas on the street called Straight, 
it was, at any rate, not possible for Paul to rest in the thought 
of any Platonic Logos or Over Soul as the supreme Sage of 
Eternity. He must find place for the wounds of Jesus. The 


Wisdom of God is also the Redeemer, the Bleeding Victim of 
His own holy love and of human sin.” 


“If, indeed, a man have a niggling conception of Duty, so 
that for him it means hardly more than living within the accepted 
proprieties, then he may cultivate an easy complacency, and 
fancy that his virtuous, sublime head is among the stars: but 
if the whole-souled, whole-hearted love of God and Humanity 
be duty, then how high and how stern are those same stars 
above him—myriad eyes of solemn scrutiny and rebuke! A 
heroic and poetic love for Humanity is not without allurement, 
for Humanity in the abstract can be conceived without the 
irritating and frustrating idiosyncrasies of individual men 
and women; even its sins, being general and viewed on the 
grand scale, have about them a certain tragic appeal; they 
are not mean and provoking, like the faults of our neighbours. 
But then it is not with Humanity in the abstract that we have 
to do. We cannot lay our hands upon its mighty shoulder 
and say, I Jove thee. It isin our neighbour that the race stands 
before 


So Mr. Griffith proceeds, with bursts of rhapsody in his 
argument about St. Paul. He exclaims at one point: 
‘* How apt we are to fritter away his inspiration with our 
petty ingenuities of exposition! ’’ I quite agree with him. 
The shining merit of this book is that it has lyrical notes 
and imaginative reaches in it. You can count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of books about St. Paul 
which have these qualities. Still, | wish Mr. Griffith had 
been careful about his exposition now and then. After all, 
it is useful to know what the apostle did write and what 
he did mean. For example, the author adds at the end 
six or seven pages of admirable workmanship on the text, 
“* The Jerusalem which is above is the mother of us all.’ 
Now Paul never wrote the word “‘all’’ here; it is a later 
gloss, which has crept into our Authorised Version. So 
the basis of the exposition collapses. Then the repeated 
praise of Emerson for calling 1 Corinthians xv. 28 a “‘ brave 
text ’’ is rather misplaced. Emerson really claimed the 
text as a word against personality and the deity of Christ 
—neither of which Mr. Griffith would forgo. However, 
these are details. The book stands by its strength other- 
wise, and I congratulate him warmly on this achievement. 
It is a most stimulating piece of religious interpretation, 
which may be described as original without being eccentric, 
and passionate without being hectic. 

JAMEs 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA.* 


While the echoes of a country mourning its beloved 
Queen Mother may still be heard, and the nation’s sym- 
pathy is being outpoured to her immediate family, these 
two books come with a poignant interest. Neither can 
in any way be said to rival the other; each is made on 
its own distinctive plan, and differs from the other entirely 
in construction. The volume Mr. Melrose publishes is ‘‘ A 
Pictorial Biography,” with Literary Accompaniment by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Count P. Ahlefeldt-Laurvig 
and C. Brudenell-Bruce. It was originally intended as 
a birthday homage, but a country’s bereavement has 
changed it into a memorial of a gracious and devoted 
life spent in the service of two peoples, by whom she was 
equally beloved. Published under the direction of the 
Anglo-Danish Society, it forms a graceful and worthy 
tribute. It contains a very delightful gallery of photo- 
graphs, showing the Queen Mother at different stages of 
her career, from the quiet, happy seclusion of her childhood 

* “Queen Alexandra: A _ Pictorial Biography.” 25s. 


(Melrose.) —‘‘Queen Alexandra: The Well-Beloved.” By 
Elizabeth Villiers. 5s. (Stanley Paul.) 


at the Yellow Palace in Copenhagen, when her beauty 
attracted the then Prince of Wales, through the early 
days of her marriage and her later home life with her grand- 
children. A number of very interesting family groups 
both of English and Danish Royal Families are also in- 
cluded, From an artistic point of view all the photo- 
graphs are excellent; particularly so is that of Queen 
Alexandra with Prince Olaf of Norway, taken in 1909, 
which even without its personal interest would be an 
attractive study. This delightful tribute is made com- 
plete by the addition of Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Welcome to the 
Princess ’’ written on her arrival in England, and by a 
genealogical tree of the Danish household. 

Miss Villiers’ book, though it contains a number of 
interesting illustrations, is of historical and descriptive 
rather than pictorial interest. It is a fascinating survey 
of the life of one who was destined for a high and difficult 
position and who filled that position with exceptional 
charm and tact. The family life at Copenhagen, the 
romantic wooing of the Prince, and later the greater 
responsibilities that fell to the Royal lot, are told with 
much delicacy and appreciation ; whilst the last chapter 
records the peaceful passing and the last rites paid to one 
who had so completely won a nation’s love and esteem. 

Each of these books in its own way deserves to be 
widely welcomed. 


WAYFARERS.* 


This new hero of Louis Hemon’s imagination is as much 
a wayfarer—and a much more agreeable one—as the adven- 
turous Monsieur Ripois. It is most remarkable how Hemon 
—alas that he was killed in a Canadian railway accident— 
preferred to do his best work with a London setting. He 
did not become as much a master of our language as say 
Maarten Maartens who dispensed with a_ translator’s 
services, but in his comprehension of certain aspects of 
English people and of the London scene Louis Hemon need 
fear no other foreign rival. We follow with extreme 
interest this account of a prize-fighter’s career from its 
sordid beginning, through its glamorous period to the 
unhappy close. His portrayal of Battling Malone’s 
primitive mentality is admirable. There are in this book 
various other stories, some of which make us regret more 
profoundly than ever that this pen will work no more. 
““Marie Chapdelaine’’ was an idyll placed in French 
Canada; its popularity has been tremendous, but in our 
opinion the insight of it does not approach that which 
informs, for example, such a gem as ‘“‘ The Last Evening,” 
a study of two East End lads and a girl who for years have 
been pals and are now about to separate for ever. The 
contrast between their sordid surroundings and the glories 
of the night, the contrast between their thoughts and 
their inability to utter them is wonderfully reproduced. 
With regard to the translation, almost throughout the book 
this is done most satisfactorily into nervous English ; it is 
unfortunate that very early in the chief story we come 
across this phrase : ‘‘ all of them men from the best circles.” 
By some carelessness this has been too literally dealt with. 

One hobo book is rather similar to another, but Mr. 
Mullen is indeed a scholar. As Mr. W. H. Davies in his 
interesting introduction points out, the description of a 
train has not often before inspired language as beautiful 
as the passage of a sailing ship. ‘‘ She is an enchanted 
caravan,”’ says Mr. Mullen, “ moving into the mysterious 
beyond, hailing with bells and song the blue distance that 
fades for ever as she moves.’’ In other parts of this 
chronicle we are regaled with words that have not yet, I 
believe, crossed the Atlantic, save perhaps as single spies, 
and a glossary would have been as convenient as it was to 
those who followed the adventures of Mr. Babbit. ‘‘ We’ll 
stick on the main line here and glam a through freight . . .” 

* “ Battling Malone and Other Stories.” By Louis Hemon. 
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How does the word ‘‘ glam” come to mean, apparently, 
“take unauthorised passage in. ..’’? Mr. Mullen has 
probed this phase of American life to its uttermost. He 
describes adventure after adventure, how he and _ his 
comrade “ nailed ’’ a ‘‘ rattler ’’ at Norwich, the pious half- 
hour he spent with the young matron and so forth ad 
infinitum. We gain the impression that such a life is, after 
all, pleasanter to read about than to experience; and 
Mr. Mullen is an eminently competent narrator. Nothing 
of the humour or the dangers or the thrilling situations or 


the pathos seems to escape him. ‘I recall being treated 
to the extraordinary spectacle ’’—this was in a place of 
confinement—“ of ten or fifteen negroes engaged all at 


once in the uproarious pastime of coursing vermin. They 
were surrounded by a pack of prisoners who were too lazy 
apparently to participate actively in the game, but who 
were interested enough to whoop encouragement to the 
players.” 


HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES.* 


In history, as among one’s acquaintances, there are 
always individuals who stand well out beyond their fellows 
—people whom one is forced to take into account. When 
the historical character is a royal personage of dominating 
and arresting attributes the interest is all the keener. 
Such an one was Henry VIII. Standing as he did between 
the old order and the new, between medizvalism and the 
New Learning, between staunch adherence to the Roman 
See and the breaking away of the English Church from her 
dominant sister, Henry had a gigantic task to perform. 
A lesser man might have plunged the country into utter 
chaos, political and religious; but the Tudors had power 
and courage and, although arrogant themselves, they 
kept the curb very tightly on their restive subjects. 
Among the superficially informed a smile usually goes 
round when the much-married Henry is mentioned and, 
as the author suggests, many regard “ bluff King Hal” 
as a monster of iniquity. They, as well as keen students 
of history, must certainly read Mr. Jerrold’s book. He 
has spared no pains to give a faithful, accurate and just 
account of the six ladies who, one after another, became 
Henry’s queens. With careful, well documented details 
Mr. Jerrold gives the reader a clear picture of each of 
those unhappy ladies. The constancy and faithfulness 
of Catharine of Arragon endear her to many admirers ; 
but her obstinacy and narrowness of outlook must have 
been exasperating to a man of Henry’s disposition. And 
he had his troubles with the rest of them. Henry tried his 
best to ‘‘ make them do,” except with perhaps poor Anne 
of Cleves, the ‘‘ great Flanders mare ’’—still she came 
through with her head on, and that was something in times 
such as those. An interesting account of the period for 
general reading, ‘‘ Henry VIII and His Wives’ will be 
valuable also to students. The book has a good index. 
Miss Shannon’s colour illustrations are sometimes a little 
bizarre, but are strikingly fresh and original even when 
they are lacking in conventional beauty. 


THE DIARY OF A YOUNG LADY OF 
IMAGINATION.? 


In the advertisements of this book I see an eminent 
judge is quoted as pronouncing this ‘‘ Diary must take 
its place beside that of Mr. Pepys.’’ Well, well, I fear 
this is a case of the biter being bit, or the humorist hit. 
I should not venture myself to compare Miss Cleone Knox 
with Pepys, but rather dare to designate her another Witch 
of Endor or a female Ezekiel, for she was—or is—gifted 

* “ Henry VIII and His Wives.”” By Walter Jerrold. 24s. 
net. Illustrated by Kitty Shannon. (Hutchinson.) 
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with the power of raising many well-known stock figures 
of the eighteenth century from their graves and clothing 
them anew with skin and flesh; but, unlike Ezekiel’s final 
miracle, there is ‘‘no breath in them.’’ Miss Knox’s 
peculiar gift lies in the fact that, living in the eighteenth 
century, she was able to project herself forward to the 
present day and describe the life of her period exactly 
as we like to regard it through the rose-coloured spectacles 
provided by Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Edwin Abbey, and 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, who tone down for us the high lights 
and hard glare which irradiate that same eighteenth 
century in the contemporary pictures of Fielding, Smollett, 
and Hogarth. 

Miss Cleone Knox is generous. She gives us all our 
long-loved ‘‘ Props’’ of the period—elopements, duels, 
gaming, routs, highwaymen, lumbering coaches, running 
footmen, sedan-chairs, flambeaux, the Cries of London, 
sacques, a public execution of a pretty footpad, wigs and 
swords, towering female hair in the mode of a grenadier’s 
cap, cherry ribbons for maids; she remembérs to say 
“ vastly ’’ and to cry ‘“‘ gemini! ’’—for how disappointed we 
should be if she didn’t ! 

Miss Knox also foresaw how we should love our Fielding 
and Richardson, and even our Thackeray of ‘‘ Esmond ”’ 
and “‘ The Virginians,’’ for she provides us with counter- 
parts of the characters created by those authors. Thus 
we have “ Sir Charles Mills ’’ in the réle of Tom Jones plus 
Pamela’s lover, Mr. B.; ‘‘ Lady Chicheley’”’ as Lady 
Bellaston plus Lady Booby; ‘“ Mrs. Stewart’’ as Mrs. 
Slipslop plus Mrs. Honour ; a parson married toa serving- 
maid in the manner of Tusher; while Miss Cleone Knox 
herself is not altogether unlike Beatrix Esmond in her 
daring behaviour and free mode of speech. But Cleone 
was also a very learned young lady for the eighteenth 
century ; she could quote Latin and colloquial French— 
certainly rare accomplishments for a girl brought up in 
the wilds of Ireland in that period. 

As a rule she is also a fairly accurate young miss—or 
“slut,” as Mr. Nigel Playfair would say—in her detail 
and mise en scéne. She is correct in noting the recent 
death of the Pompadour and the publication of ‘‘ The 
Castle of Otranto "’ as events of 1764 ; but she makes a sad 
slip in referring to the beautiful Elizabeth Gunning as 
Duchess of Hamilton, because that lady since 1759 had 
been married to Colonel John Campbell (later the fifth 
Duke of Argyll). And is Miss Knox not slipping again 
when she mentions Lord Hertford as British Ambassador 
in Paris in 1764 ? 

Finally, I regret to say her geography, or that of her 
editor, is weak, for the topographers of the county Down 
can find no record of her ancestral castle of Kearney or of 
Ancaster Castle, the abode of the bold lover she married 
and to whom she bore twelve children. Castles and 
descendants seem alike to have evanished in the dark 
abysm of time, leaving no trace behind. But let us be 
grateful to Miss Cleone Knox for providing us with a 
pleasing and amusing romance, though perhaps our thanks 
are more fittingly due to her erudite editor who can even 
tell us that a Gentleman of the Road was a “ slang term 
of the day for Highwaymen.” Harrison Ainsworth must 
look to his laurels. 


S. M. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


Frank Mathew was one of those elusive personalities of 
whom it might have been said that he was always over- 
heard rather than heard. He glided through life like his 
friend Lionel Johnson to whom this “‘ Book of Songs ’” is 
dedicated, though with a more robust humanity. Lionel 
was unearthly. Frank Mathew loved life and the sun- 
warmed earth, but always with a certain aloofness as 
though not born to it but to another clime which is only to 
say that the spirit was stronger in him than the flesh. 


1 “ A Book of Songs.”” By Frank Mathew. 3s. 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 


Perhaps that aloofness of his accounted to some extent for 
the little popularity of his writings. He wrote for his peers 
and there were too few of them. This little Book of Songs 
had less achievement than his prose, in which he reached 
a high level of poetic expression. These wistful songs 
comforted the poet in him whose expression must necessarily 
be in prose. In the songs there are hints and gleams of 
his shy and sensitive nature, like the sun, cloud-pursued 
of his own Connemara, revealing now a tarn, now the 
purple of heather or the deep emerald green of a “‘ soft’ 
bog undifferentiated till that sun comes from the pheasant 
golds and browns, the peacock greens and purples of the 
bog in shadow. If I wanted to introduce someone to 
Frank Mathew I should not begin with this Book of Songs, 
nor would he have wished it, but the choice spirit that 
knows and loves the Wood of the Brambles and the Spanish 
Wine will love the songs with their gleams of a mind and 


heart, gently humorous, shy, unworldly-wise. Here is one 
little song : 


“When I depart, O mournful Conemara, 
Heavy at heart and never to return, 
Dark may the clouds sweep brooding over Dara 
Wild may the wind weep wailing over Erne. 


“Soon I forsake you, Mountains robed in grieving, 
Glimmering lake and dim and grim defile, 
Havens of wakes and islands of bereaving 
Roaming no more your riven shore Renryle. 


‘‘ Dreaming and borne by dreams when nights are frantic 
Where under Ara glorying in pain 
Raves the forlorn and terrible Atlantic— 
Oh Conemara, I shall come again.” 


Mr. Binyon’s “‘ Little Poems from the Japanese,’’? in a 
privately printed limited edition, is something rather for 
the collector than the lover of poetry. It is Mr. Binyon 
the virtuoso rather than Mr. Binyon the poet. So does a 
poet solace his hours of leisure. Mr. Binyon is sure of his 
immortality with three of his war poems “ For the Fallen,” 
‘“To Women,” and “‘ The Healers,’’ to say nothing of his 
other gracious and noble poems, so he can afford to please 
himself by carving netsukis. 

“The Halt in the Garden ’’ is also poetry and spiritual 
poetry which is welcome in these arid days. Mr. Hillyer 
has the same inspiration and some of the lofty and spring- 
ing lyrical spirit of the great religious poets of the Eliza- 
bethan age when the poets, even the most paradisal of them, 
were also as masculine as the Archangel Michael. Mr. 
Hillyer is a disciple of these glories of the English Helicon 
who were also natural Christian souls and took religion as 
a natural part of life. A young poet could not have nobler 
masters. Here is a poem chosen at random; or rather a 
few stanzas of a poem: 


‘* How long I have been lost I cannot know, 
For time’s light feet tread out so swift a measure 
That tavern clocks have scarcely rung the snow 
Than summer chimes her long green hours of leisure. 
Whirling from pleasure into laughing pleasure 
I do not see the cobwebs of neglect 
That weave grey silence to the secret treasure 
Of life, once carved with myrrh and meetly decked, 
Abandoned now like withered dreams in retrospect. 


Bright memory of Godhead what thou art 

Never was told to them who have not felt 

Thy liquid glory burning in the heart 

Where other memories grow dim and melt 

Thou art all countries where my thoughts have dwelt 
With those who love me and with those I love ; 

Thou art the twilight chapel where I knelt 

In boyhood’s white credulity to prove, 

The living tongues of flame, the slow descending Dove.” 


“The Sheep Stealer and Other Verses,’’* by Maud 
Slessor, pleases by its honest country feeling, its genuine 
observation of country sights and sounds and smells. It 
is a book which one feels was written out of genuine love 

2 “ Little Poems from the Japanese.’’ Rendered into English 


Verse by Laurence Binyon. (Leeds: Swam Press.) 


3“ The Halt in the Garden.” By Robert Hillyer. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 


4 “ The Sheep Stealer and Other Verse.’”” By Maud Slessor. 
(Bristol: Horseshoe Publishing Co.) 
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of its subject and with real happiness in the writing 
communicates also something of that happiness to the 
country-loving reader. 

“Leaving the Hermitage,’’> a translation from the 
Japanese of Rohan Koda, by Gino Nagura, is a long story 
in verse. Rohan Koda is apparently a_ well-known 
Japanese novelist and one is sure that this translation 
from him by a countryman is adequate and sincere, but I 
doubt that the English lover of poetry will turn to it to 
gratify his poetry-loving soul although the student of 
Japanese manners may find much to interest and please 
him. 

“The Young Man Dances,’’* by James Laver, is an 
unattractive book with a catch-title, but what has poetry 
or even verse to do with catchiness ? Mr. Laver’s dancing 
young man is not particularly pleasant or wholesome and 
for people who like that kind of thing Mr. Laver had better 
have written in prose. The other poems are not disagree- 
able and have a certain sense of form and expression. 

I cannot see myself what anyone who can lay his hand 
on the Old Testament in the Authorised Version—that 
great and splendid treasure of English literature—can want 
with a metrical version made by anyone else. But if one 
must have such these metrical versions—‘‘ The Psalms, 
Books IV and V,’’? by Dr. E. S. Askwith, may be com- 
mended. The work has been done with a due sense of the 
great originals and with much choiceness and purity of 
style and language. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY. By Gilbert Parker. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A tale of French Canada in the days when Louis XIV 
held court in France. A tale of the struggle to capture 
the trade of the country between the French, the English 
and the Indians. In the midst of intrigue and plot with 
enemies in Canada and in France, the great La Salle— 
pioneer, explorer and martyr, soldier and poet, but patriot 
first and last—worked with the strength of ten men for 
the glory, honour and power of France. This was the 
period when the fate of Canada was in the scales, when, 
with the discovery of the Mississippi to its mouth, was 
to come the building of an Empire. The stirring historical 
tale is ably told, with its hates and loves, its great men 
and puny-hearted men, its unscrupulous women. La Salle, 
the victim of ingratitude and base treachery, dies a martyr’s 
death, but his name lives for ever. While this book was 
going through the press there came the announcement 
from Rome of the beatification of Isaac Jogues, John de 
Brébeuf and six other Jesuit priests who were martyred in 
Canada in the days of Louis XIV. Heroism and devotion 
to an ideal led these missionaries and explorers to the 
remote corners of North America. Though a layman, 
La Salle was of this noble company, and Canada and 
the United States are the heirs of their splendour. 


COBBLER! COBBLER! By C. Henry Warren. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


It is sometimes said that a short story must not be a 
novel in a nutshell ; that it must deal with a single ineident, 
emotion, character or phase of character. But every such 
attempt to limit the scope of any art is a vain thing. A 
whole life, or an hour of a life ; a most trivial incident, or 
a series of incidents culminating in a great event; any 


5 “ Leaving the Hermitage.” By Rohan Koda. 6s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

* “The Young Man Dances.” By James Laver. (John 
Castle.) 

7 “ The Psalms, Books IV and V.’”’ Rendered into English by 
E. H. Askwith, D.D. 6s. (Martin Hopkinson.) 


THE BEST WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Famous Generals Praise the New Pelman Method 
of Learning French, German, Italian and Spanish 


““T find that the Pelman Method is the best way of 
learning French without a teacher.” 


So says Lieut.-Gen. Sir Aylmer Haldane, K.C.B., 
writing of the new Pelman “ direct ’’ method of learning 
Foreign Languages without using English. 


Another distinguished military officer who recom- 
mends this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, 
K.C.B. Writing from Goodrington Lodge, Paignton, 
the General says :— 

“ Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. 


The Course is, without doubt, the best method of learnin 
a Foreign Language. The study has been a pleasure.’ 


Hundreds of similar tributes have been received from 
men and women who are learning French, Spanish, 
German or Italian by this new and most wonderfully 
interesting plan. Here are a few examples :— 


“In sending in the last paper to the Institute I must 
congratulate it on its splendid method. I have only been 
learning German for five months; now I can not only 
read it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 

“T can read and speak with ease, though it is less than 
six months since I began to study Spanish.” (S.M. 181.) 

“TI have learnt more French during the last three 
months from your Course than I learnt during some 
four or five years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at a 


school.” (S. 382.) 
“ The simplicity of your method has at once surprised 
and pleased me.’ (F. 102.) 
“ The Course is simply wonderful.” (K. 293.) 


A striking feature of a striking method is that it 
enables you to 
— learn French in French. 
— learn German in German. 
— learn Spanish in Spanish. 
— learn Italian in Italian. 


Even if you do not possess the smallest acquaintance 
with any one of these languages you can now learn them 
without using a word of English. There are no vocabu- 
laries to be learnt by heart. There is no translation 
from one language to another. Hence you avoid the 
“hesitation” which is almost unavoidable when a 
Foreign Language is learnt by the old obsolete method. 
By the new plan you learn to speak the language like a 
native. 


Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, 
those pages and pages of rules and exceptions which 
preface most systems of learning languages are swept 
aside by the Pelman plan. You are introduced to the 
language itself from the very beginning, and you start 
learning to speak, read, write and understand it from 
the first day. 


The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books (one for each language). 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
State which book you want, and a copy will be sent you by 
return, gratis and post free. 
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sort of plot ; any sort of character—everything is material 
for a short story, but not in the hands of all artists. 
Although the term “‘ a born novelist ’’ has been rather over- 
worked, one is moved to say, because it happens to be true, 
that Mr. Warren is a born short-story writer. Whether his 
theme be large or slight, he handles it with an imaginative 
insight and a close economy of words, condensing every- 
thing essential into a few pages by subtly suggesting far 
more than he tells. In the main these are stories of pity, 
and tragedy, and irony, so finely wrought, and with so 
much sympathy that the strange charm of them atones 
for their sadness. ‘‘ The Cupboard ”’ is a little masterpiece 
of bizarre realism, the grimmer for the quiet, matter-of-fact 
manner of its telling. The terrible joy, in “ Release,’’ of 
the young girl who had thought she was fettered for life 
to her bedridden father ; the return of Sophie in ‘“‘ Flown 
Bird,” from a holiday that has changed her from a child 
to a woman; the reluctant passing of the elderly Mary, 
of ‘‘ Dead-End,”’ from the shop and scenes she detested ; 
the sketch of ‘“‘ The Prig,”’ the life-story, with its passing 
flash of romance, touched so deftly into ‘‘ Bells ’’—these 
things, the quaint humour of ‘“ Dusk” and “A Plain 
Unvarnished Tale,’’ the curious, eerie poignancies of such 
as ‘‘ While ’Zekiel Ploughed’”’ and ‘“‘ And Take Away 
One,”” make up a book that joins variety and tensity of 
interest to a narrative art that is rare enough to be 
remarkable. 


TALES YOU WON’T BELIEVE. 


By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A very delightful collection of stories in which the famous 
naturalist and lover of birds and flowers tells many of her 
experiences among her swamps of the Limberlost. Told 
with such charm and with that romantic setting, they could 
not fail to evoke an eager welcome from all nature lovers. 
With such remarkable happenings as are related here we 
do not wonder at her choice of title ; from any less authority 
we most likely should have felt our credulity taxed, but 
not so from Mrs. Stratton-Porter, whose life-long and whole- 
hearted devotion to, and success in, her work is so well 
known. We just accept, and thoroughly revel in her 
delightful descriptions of these strange adventures and 
occurrences, from the mighty army of geese which passed 
in a single night, to that evening when she became the 
lure for all the moths in the neighbourhood. All the 
enchantment of the Limberlost is here, as well as that 
rich personality of which we have since been so sadly 
deprived. The same charm is reflected in the twenty-one 
excellent illustrations. 


THE SHINING RIVER. By F. 


Carey Slater. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


Born and bred in South Africa, it is nothing surprising 
that Mr. Francis Carey Slater has found inspiration for 
his verse and prose in the life, character and atmosphere 
of his own land. To most of us he is, perhaps, best known 
as a poet, but some while back in his book of short stories, 
“The Sunburnt South,” he not only showed an intimate 
knowledge of South Africa’s farm life and of her peoples, 
English, Boer and Kafir, but that he had the novelist’s 
gift of dramatising the everyday experiences of such folk 
and describing them and their environment with a sympa- 
thetic sense of the humour, pathos, tragedy and romance 
that enter into the business and pleasure of their days. 
He has used these same qualities with no less skill in ‘‘ The 
Shining River,’’ a novel of farm life and the diamond 
fields. It starts with the boyhood of Jim Foam: he is 
working on his father’s farm, and bitten with a yearn- 
ing to find diamonds, pay off the mortgage on the farm, 
and lift the load of anxiety from his mother. His father 
is a drunken waster, whose brutality ultimately drives the 
boy to run away from home to seek a fortune and rescue 
his mother from her troubles. He meets with many 
adventures ; with good luck and bad luck, and grown 
rich after several years, by following the fashion and 
indulging in illicit diamond buying, he returns home with 


a fortune in diamonds concealed in his bridle. He finds his 
father dead, and his mother at the breaking-point, but 
instead of saving the situation his stolen diamonds get 
him into difficulties, and finally into jail. But a charming 
love tale runs through the latter half of the book, which 
reaches a happier ending than Jim’s downfall seems to 
promise. Steeped in South African character and colour, 
with touches of humour and sentiment, the novel is written 
with a simple directness of narration that keep the reader 
interested alike in its people and in the adventure and 
romance of it. 


ATTAINMENT. 


By Dorothy Cosens. 
Norgate.) 


7s. 6d. (Williams & 

Miss Cosen’s weakness lies in her continual striving after 
strength. To this end she sacrifices sentiment, humour 
and beauty, and apparently hopes by doing so to obtain 
stark realism. The result, however, is far from realism. 
Her characters remind one of those monsters who battle 
in the background of Futurist pictures, bearing an 
angular, grotesque, nightmare resemblance to Man—but 
Man without heart or soul, stripped of those human qualities 
that evoke pity and admiration. The people of her 
world are victims of passion, incapable of normal emotion ; 
they behave callously to their old mothers, cherish thwarted 
desires and do not care for their husbands and wives. As 
children they have impossibly precocious thoughts about 
sex ; as adults they are combinations of putty and cement. 
Miss Cosens seems so afraid of sentiment that she rigorously 
excludes every glimmer of it, and you cannot paint life 
without sentiment, however modern you may be. Her 
story deals with the longing for the sea that is born in a 
man, and, though suppressed in Timothy Deeping, breaks 
out in Samuel, Timothy’s son, when he is middle-aged, 
married without affection and the father of four children. 
His work ties him to the soil, but a visit to Australia reveals 
a native urge for the sea, which the reader has seen frus- 
trated in himself and in his weak-spirited father, who died, 
a captive to the land, unconscious of the dreams within 
him. A big theme, if only it had been treated more 
sympathetically. 


MAD MARRIAGE, 


Mr. Gibbs, being a painter of repute, well understands 
the life of the studio, and the kindly, unconventional spirit 
of the artist. Thus his description of Peter Randle, the 
youth with his head full of aspirations and ideals, is 
very vivid. Randle marries, out of chivalry, a selfish, 
thoroughly unsuitable girl. All the time his true mate is 
hovering round, one ‘‘ Tommy” Keith,’ sound, irre- 
sponsible on the surface, true woman at heart. Mr. Gibbs 
has an agreeable, detailed way of writing. The picture of 
young Randle’s struggles is really admirably painted ; 
there is one scene in which a bored, rich lady considers a 
picture Randle has painted, which will stick in our memory, 
we are sure, for long. She wants it, without rhyme or 
reason, to have ‘“‘ more pink in it.’’ And it’s a masterpiece 
as itis! The difficulty about all such plots as this is to 
get rid of the encumbrance, the obstacle to bliss, naturally 
and without too great improbability. Mr. Gibbs has done 
it quite well. There is a fire, and the wife is burned. 
Peter nearly loses his life in trying to save her. So it is 
all pretty comfortable ; there’s nothing to regret when he 
turns to the right girl. 


By George Gibbs. 73. 6d. (Appleton.) 


EMILY CLIMBS. 
Stoughton.) 


By L. M. Montgomery. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

Every bit as irresistible as Annin ‘‘ Ann of Green Gables,” 
Emily, whom we have already known as a child in “ Emily 
of New Moon,” climbs in these pages into larger and wider 
adventures. The book is principally written in diary form 
and in her “‘ Jimmy-book”’ (a present from the under- 
standing Cousin Jimmy) delightful glimpses are gained of 
her fresh and refreshing views on many things. The 
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narrow atmosphere created by the prim aunts with whom 
she lived would have crushed the spirit of many girls, but 
Emily was blessed with an absorbing passion for writing, 
and in her creative joy all else faded into nothingness. 
Her serenity was recovered immediately by a visit to the 
‘‘ Land of Uprightness ”’ (a group of trees not far from the 
house). With a joyous nature and full of happy friend- 
ships she takes her literary successes and failures alike in 
a very game spirit and endears herself to all. 


SHELTER. By Charles Fielding Marsh. 


7s. 6d. 
Unwin.) 


(Allen & 


Mr. Marsh, whose ‘‘ After Harvest ’’ is still remembered 
in some quarters, seems to have taken Norfolk as his happy 
hunting ground. Certainly he knows the county well, 
and any county suffices in the hands of a skilled regional 
novelist ; but we should like Mr. Marsh to make his Norfolk 
rather more significant, as Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Sussex is 
significant. Still, his Phoebe Lott is a real and a pathetic 
character against her background of fen and sea; hers 
is a genuine story, calling up one’s sympathies. The 
conflict in her mind and the repeated intervention of Fate 
ring true to human experience. Nor is the story spoiled 
in its ending—as are so many. Mr. Marsh writes at times 
with unusual power, and there are passages of moving 
beauty ; even at his mean level he is distinctly above the 
average in literary ability of the scores of novelists who 
presumably make a living by their pens. He is, in short, 
a man to watch. 


THE MAN HIMSELF. 


By A. M. Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 


Any novel by Mrs. C. N. Williamson must command 
attention ; she is the born story-teller, full of graceful detail 
and engaging elaborations. But in ‘‘ The Man Himself” 
it is rather difficult to believe. The book is supposed only 
to be ‘‘ presented ’”’ by Mrs. Williamson. As explained 
in the Introduction,’”’ runs the paragraph on the jacket, 
‘‘this vivid and powerful story is a true one.’’ The 
strange, strong, fascinating hero has confided all his love 
stories, past and present, to the sympathetic writer, and 
she has put it together. It is all to be laid at the feet 
of a certain famous singer, K N——.,, whom “‘ the Man 
Himself ’’ now loves. He pours out his history, tells of 
his early fatal love for Fanny, proceeds through his affairs 
with Elsa, Yvonne, Adrienne and Gypsy. He ends by 
throwing down his love at K N ’s little shoes. 
‘* You sang yourself into my soul, and there your image 
will live like a saint in its shrine for ever. But I want 
more than that; I want you with me, as my comrade 
and my love.’ It is all very sentimental and quite 
readable. 


THE HATE THAT LASTS. 


By G. B. Burgin. 
(Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 

What an energetic pen is that wielded by Mr. Burgin ; 
moreover he seems to possess the key to endless romance. 
“The Hate that Lasts’’ is embedded in the heart of a 
brutal, merciless Russian officer, and round his persecution 
of a defenceless girl is woven more than one affaive du ceur. 
In the cosmopolitan and somewhat uneasy atmosphere of 
Constantinople, Sophia Mounteney-Tix is discovered sup- 
porting her ill-bred, drunken father by singing at the Pera 
“ Concordia.’’ To her rescue (from Dravinsky the Russian) 
come Trenneker Vincent, a rising young journalist, and 
Van Heidstein, a chivalrous, impulsive youth fresh from 
Smyrna. How these two friends plan for and effect her 
well-being and the many complications which inevitably 
arise should not be given away in this abrupt manner, but 
should be left to the enjoyment of the reader. They will 
meet many charming people in the course of its unfolding 
and become involved in all manner of intrigue and service 
both treacherous and faithful. There is no stinting in the 
happiness that comes to Sophia at long last. 


Learn to Write 


AND 


Earn While You Learn 
MAKE YOUR SPARE HOURS PROFITABLE 


Wherever you live, whatever your occupation, you can earn 
money at home in spare time by writing articles and short stories. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for writers. 
Hundreds of publications require the work of outside contribu- 
tors, and the supply of good work does not keep pace with the 
demand, despite the high prices offered. The Amalgamated 
Press alone pays about £5,000 a week for literary contributions 
and artists’ work. 

So acute is the dearth of short stories that magazines are 
compelled to buy a large proportion of their fiction from the 
United States. One editor has pointed out that hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are sent annually to America in this way, 
and the money could be paid to writers at home for stories 
that would be more suitable for the British magazines. 


Wanted—New Writers! 


Editors welcome new writers, constant freshness and variety 
of contents being essential to the success of a newspaper or 
perodical. Journalism is the only profession in which the new- 
comer can win immediate success. Its recruits are drawn from 
every occupation, from town and village alike. 

Anyone who can write has a chance of success—but it is, 
of course, necessary to conform to certain rules, to acquire 
the technique of article and story writing and to produce what 
editors want. It was to meet this need that the Regent Insti- 
tute’s postal course was established some years ago, and so 
practical and direct is the tuition given that men and women 
without previous experience—many of them living hundreds and 
even thousands of miles from London—have been enabled 
not only to attain a thorough grasp of the technique of effective 
writing, but to earn while learning. 


Swift Success 


You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their work are men 
and women of average education. Training was the short cut 
to their mastery of the rules of effective writing. The Institute’s 
records contain instances of swift success by pupils who, not 
suspecting that they possessed real aptitude, took up the study 
merely as a delightful mental recreation. 

The instructional staff of the Institute consists of successful 
authors and journalists of wide professional and free-lance 
experience. For a moderate fee (payable by easy instalments) 
you can get a complete training by post in free-lance journalism 
and short story writing. 

Many people enrol on the direct personal recommendation 
of friends who have already taken the Course. One student (now 
a constant contributor to the Press) was so impressed by the 
genuine helpfulness of the tuition that at one time or another he 
recommended no fewer than six of his friends to enrol—-and three 
of them more than earned the fee while taking the Course. 

Students may take the Course at their own speed. Special 
arrangements are made—without extra charge—-for Overseas 
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FAR HORIZONS. By H. Bedford-Jones. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


It is a very high plane on which the two leading charac- 
ters of this story meet ; they are upheld by intense will- 
power and confidence in destiny. Savell, an unhappily 
married millionaire, finds his real mate in Natalie Ralden, 
a teacher of music. Knowing her to be surrounded with 
lovers, he wins her friendship and then cuts himself severely 
adrift by cruising round the world. Fate plays into his 
hands by sending across his path a man, Droone, who has 
been badly treated by Tommy Branton, one of the most 
favoured of Natalie’s suitors. This fact is unknown to 
Savell, but it nevertheless forms a strong bond between 
the two men, who play a powerful game in the meantime 
against injustice from the law. We get occasional glimpses 
of Natalie meanwhile, but the whole march of the story 
leads up to the crucial moment which comes at last 
after Savell’s wife has been killed in a taxicab accident. 
The end, like Savell’s whole career, is pitched in a high key, 
but it is sustained sufficiently well to be convincing. The 
author’s skill in conveying the high spirit of adventure, 
as well as dogged determination, in unadventurous inter- 
vals, is admirably shown. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


IN PRAISE OF NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


If the beauties of North Wales require any praise, then 
it could scarcely be better done than in this pleasantly 
gossipy book by one who seems to have devoted himself 
very thoroughly to the topographical side of literature. 
Mr. Bradley writes with engaging modesty, for he knows 
that this is not one of the upper chambers in the house of 
letters. Topographical works are meritorious in rescuing 
from obscurity the lives of local persons, remote in time or 
place, and to this branch of the subject Mr. Bradley 
devotes himself in a laudable fashion, giving us just the 
right amount of information regarding such worthies. He 
quotes a good deal from Borrow ; in one passage his printer 
makes him allude to ‘“‘ Wild Tales.’’ And for those who 


Mr. A. G. Bradley. 


propose to explore this part of our island it will be desirable 
if they take some advice from these well-informed pages. 
Also those who are acquainted with the region will like to 
have it recalled tothem. Personally we should have liked a 
more terrific description of the Fox’s Path on Cader Idris. 
As one attempts to go down it with, in our case, no nails 
in our boots, then we are quite sure that no creature save 
a fox can safely run down to the bottom. The illustrations 
of mountain and lake scenery are very fine; they are the 
work of several professional photographers. It is good to 
find a picture of Llyn Idwal, than which perhaps in these 
islands only Loch Corruisk on Skye is more lovely. It is 
a pity that Mr. Bradley was unable to cross over to Bardsey 
which ‘‘ lay beautifully poised to the south-west . . . its 
mountain rising 800 feet almost sheer above the sea.’’ We 
should have liked to hear more of the inhabitants, now less 
than the four score which has been the minimum for all 
recorded time ; but perhaps it is as well to regard them, 
as does Mr. Bradley, through a field-glass, thus preserving 
our romantic thoughts of those who dwell upon this Isle of 
Saints. 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOUR. By the Rev. B. G. 
Bourchier. 5s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Vicar of St. Jude’s on the Hill here delivers himself 
of strong opinions. He is dissatisfied with many of the 
present customs of the Church. He urges that fifteen or 
sixteen is the very worst time for Confirmation. ‘‘ Even 
common sense suggests this.’”’ He wants it to be at 
eleven, or at maturity. Again, there should be a revised 
Lectionary. He feels that the Church has been too long 
playing for safety. ‘‘ In place of the mud and stones 
which greeted the early Christian leaders, their successors 
are presented with silver teapots and illuminated addresses.”’ 
In the writer’s opinion the Church has long been paying 
an intolerable price for its Establishment, and signs are 
not wanting that the Church to-day is in danger of getting 
the wrong type of ordinand. Mr. Bourchier is also incisive 
on the questions of Sunday games. ‘‘ Which in the sight 
of high heaven is the more acceptable . . . a tennis match 
or a gossip match ?’”’ There are chapters on Poverty, on 
War, on Death—‘‘ Those that are Asleep ’’—on Missions, 
on Preaching, and on Justice. Mr. Bourchier writes 
with particular earnestness on our duty towards animals. 
“Oh for imagination, that we might see the seal clubbed 
to death!’’ This is a manly book, and the crowds that 
throng Mr. Bourchier’s church in the Hampstead Garden 
City will rejoice that their pastor’s voice should reach a 
still wider audience. 


CAMPAIGNERS GRAVE AND GAY. By L.H. Thornton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


The four soldiers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries whose lives and careers are here very cleverly 
studied are Maurice de Saxe, Lord Peterborough, Sir 
Robert Rollo Gillespie and James Wolfe. Merely to relate 
in commonplace language the eventful lives of these men 
would make good reading from the point of view of adven- 
ture and raciness; but the author, misnaming himself 
in the preface ‘‘ a most unliterary person,’ has conveyed 
by grace of style and occasional touches of humour, in 
just the right vein, the full meaning of their varied careers. 
He includes, for instance, incidents which show the man 
in his amorous weaknesses as well as the soldier and, all 
in the best of taste, compels us to laugh. He disposes of 
dear old legends of our history books. ‘‘ The Guard dies, 
but does not surrender,’’ it seems, is a fiction; what 
General Cambronne really said at Waterloo is unprintable. 
This is heartbreaking. Another saying, ‘“‘ Gentlemen of 
the French Guards, fire first,’ is history, but not fact; 
‘‘ what Lord Charles Hay actually said was: “ Gentlemen 
of the French Guards, I hope you will stand and fight us 
to-day and not escape us by swimming the Scheldt, as 
you did by swimming the Main at Dettingen.’’’ So 
vanishes another favourite. But we will forgive the 
author, because ot his fine work. Of Wolfe and his cam- 
paigns, and of his other heroes, the author writes just as 
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well, and several explanatory maps help the reader to 
follow the text. As lectures before the Military Studies 
classes at Cambridge, these chapters must have been 
fascinating ; as a book, they retain their charm. 


THE LONDONER’S CHARIOT. By Wilfrid Thorley. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

They are not all London songs in ‘“‘ The Londoner’s 
Chariot,’’ but London past and present is the theme of 
some of the most delightful things in the book. The 
pageantry of shipping from Westminster seaward, in ‘‘ Lon- 
don Pride’; ‘‘ The Night Watchman’; ‘“ The Old 
Omnibus ”’ (a vivid picture of the ancient vehicle many of 
us remember that rumbled along with : 

‘“The sand on the floor and the trusses 
Of straw when the weather was bad) ”’; 
the reminiscent, glamorous ‘‘ Hansom Cabbies”’ ; ‘‘ Charing 
Cross at Night’’; ‘‘ Pigeons at St. Paul’s’’; ‘* The Fid- 
dler’’ ; and, lilting, fanciful, picturesque, ‘‘ The Londoner’s 
Chariot,’”’ with the conductor’s breezy invocation : 


““Come, board my speeding chariot that bears you for a brown 
or two 


— to shire, by bridge and spire from Lee to Muswell 
ill ; 

I pass by ancient palaces, I sweep across a Down or two, 

You'll swear it’s worth a crown or two 

Before the wheels are still. . . .” 

these and others draw their inspiration from the life and 
atmosphere of London; but there is many another that 
takes a flight to France or Italy, or (like ‘‘ Lost Youth,” 
“The Inland Storm’; ‘ Quiet Beauty”; Thanks- 
giving ’’) is of no country or city, but utters something of 
the thought, emotion, experience of all men everywhere. 
Mr. Thorley handles metre and rhyme deftly and cun- 
ningly ; he has grace and humour, and a charm of fancy 
that should bring him many readers. 


PARIS IN THE REVOLUTION. By Jules Lenétre. 18s, 
(Hutchinson.) 

M. Lenétre’s new volume will be most heartily welcomed 
by all students of the French Revolution; for its nine 
chapters furnish a sort of topographical guide to the 
Paris of 1793. To future novelists and dramatists who 
want to garner material for the scene-painting of stories 
of the greatest event in modern history “ Paris in the 
Revolution ’’ will be invaluable. From this book they 
will be able to locate the various rooms in which the Jaco- 
bins and the Cordeliers met, the apartments which Robes- 
pierre occupied in the home of the Duplays, the houses 
in Arcis and in the Cour du Commerce, Paris, in which 
Danton made his abode, the setting of the story of Char- 
lotte Corday’s famous crime, the ground-plan of the 
Tuileries and of the Conciergerie, and the actual site of the 
September massacres and of the salon of Madame Roland. 
Where the author errs, as he himself admits, is where 
most modern French writers on the Revolution err, in 
indulging in a vein of sheer sentimentality and emotionalism. 
The events which took place one hundred and thirty years 
ago seem still so near to them that they cannot help roman- 
ticising them. In ‘‘ Three Days of Charlotte Corday ’— 
Mr. Noel Williams, the translator, seems responsible for 
this appalling murder of the king’s English—M. Len6tre, 
in seeming emulation of Madame Tussaud, puts in evidence 
such grotesque exhibits as Marat’s brass bath and the 
dress, hair and skull of his intrepid executioner. Moreover, 
having in all these interesting chapters of his furnished 
romancers with material for their work, he commences 
romances himself in his account of Robespierre’s Paris 
domicile and provides the “‘ Incorruptible ’’ with a sweet- 
heart. Now, if there is one fact in the life of Robespierre 
more firmly established than another, it is that the great 
fanatic had no love-affairs. ~But this was not enough for 
the logical French. Some fifteen years ago a French author 
wrote a whole volume in order to arrive at the predestined 
discovery, at the impotent conclusion that none of the 
women whom Robespierre had met—not even Eléonore 
Duplay—had ever meant anything to him. Surely it 
was M. Lenotre’s business to read this particular book ? 
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Music. 


RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


HAD intended to write about Rutland Boughton’s 

music; but, discovering that I had chosen one 

of those rare people whose life is as interesting as his 

work, I decided to leave detailed consideration of the 

music for a time and to make an excursion into 
biography. 

Had it not happened that Rutland Boughton was a 
musician it is not outside the bounds of possibility that 
he might have succeeded as a 
comedian. He has the come- 
dian’s humorous eye and mobile 
face, the quick energy and 
resilience both of speech and 
movement, and a_ certain 
pawkiness and good humour. 
Also he has an evident taste 
for people. The first time I 
saw him he was labouring to 
lick a choir into shape. The 
room was so low that the heads 
of the basses, who were raised, 
almost touched the ceiling. 
The ventilation was very bad 
and the choir not greatly 
better; but after two stren- 
uous hours Boughton was as 
full of vigour as ever, though 
he had shed his coat. And 
his only comment afterwards 
was: “They break your 
back, but—it’s good fun, 
you know,” a saying which 
seemed to indicate a sense of 
humour of spartan toughness. 

This ability to make the 
best of things is a fortunate — Photo dy Kathleen Chivers, Bristol. 
possession for a man who has 
to make his way in the world by his own efforts, and 
Boughton has been one of those. His father did what 
he could for him, but in a rather unusual way ; for 
when his son announced his unalterable determination 
to be a musician, he advertised him in a musical 
paper with a small premium as a bait. A boy entered 
the grocery trade by apprenticeship, so why not the 
composition trade? A concert agent who did not 
object to a free office boy, even with premium, 
applied for him, and the young commodity forthwith 
came to town and settled down to the fine art 
of keeping aspirants waiting in the ante-room. 
Here he also learned enough of the practical (or seamy) 
side of the artistic life to save him later from undue 
idealism and the disappointment it too often brings. 

But when the agent was away the apprentice to art 
would play. To be more exact, he would produce bits 
of manuscript paper and add fragments to the great 
Forgotten Symphony of youth. Of course the agent 
eventually found him in the agonies of composition ; 
but, quite neglectful of the canons of romantic narrative, 


he did not fling him out into the hard world minus 
his premium. He was indeed quite decent about it, 
and even arranged for Boughton to have a few com- 
position lessons—his first. 

The story now introduces the character of a well- 
known musical critic, Mr. Robin Legge. Mr. Legge 
rashly stated in print that what England wanted was 
a musical Messiah, and young Boughton called upon 
him and told him in so many 
words that he saw himself in 
the part. Whether Mr. Legge 
at the time agreed with him 
is not certain. What is certain 
is that, being like the agent 
shamefully ignorant of the 
convention that youthful am- 
bition should be flouted by the 
great, he became sufficiently 
interested to rouse the local 
mayor to action; with the 
result that the fortunate and 
immodest youth found himself 
at the Royal College of Music 
working at composition under 
Sir Charles Stanford with piano 
as a second study. Ireland 
and Bridge were his contem- 
poraries ; Holst and Vaughan- 
Williams had just gone. 

After leaving college he 
solved the problem of liveli- 
hood by filling in the wind parts 
in the Haymarket Theatre 
Orchestra on a harmonium 
and by playing accompani- 


Mr. Rutland Boughton. ments for the pupils of 


Ffrangcon Davies, then at the 
height of his fame as a singer and teacher. There 
came a day when the master, having an appointment, 
left the accompanist to deputise for him; with 
the result that he decided to launch out as a teacher 
on his own account. For the next few years then he 
taught piano and singing ; and that he did so efficiently 
can be judged from the performance of his two most 
notable pupils, Arthur Jordan, the tenor, and Gwen 
Ffrangcon Davies, who was later to serve him so well 
in ‘‘ The Immortal Hour.” Most of his teaching was 
done at Birmingham, where he was invited by Granville 
Bantock and stayed till 1910. While there he had 
various works performed at the Leeds and Birmingham 
festivals, the most considerable being the unpublished 
“Chapel in Lyonnesse’’ for three male voices, string 
quartet and piano. 

But it was in the two years after the Birmingham 
period that Boughton was busiest in the matter of 
composition ; and by the summer of 1913, when he 
ran a summer school at Bournemouth, enough of the 
Arthurian music was written to provide Sir Dan Godfrey 
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with material for performances at the Winter Gardens 
which aroused considerable interest and a quantity of 
criticism. The main body of this was directed at 
Boughton’s treatment of his chorus. It was noted— 
and correctly—that his chief interest was choral and that 
his chorus became, as in Greek drama, the chief pro- 
tagonist. It stillis. What the critics did not recognise 
was that the novel use of the chorus was not an oddity 
but the immediate result of the conditions under which 
Boughton had worked. The Arthurian and legendary 
dramas were planned for outdoor performances without 
scenery, and Boughton, like Shakespeare, resorted to 
the expedient of verbal scene painting. That Boughton 
in his dramatic work has always needed to consider 
particular conditions, and those of extreme primitive- 
ness, must be borne in mind in considering his work. 
The straightforwardness of his choral writing, which 
is not the least of the causes of his popularity, was 
necessitated by the fact that it was intended for per- 
formance by enthusiastic but not highly accomplished 
amateurs. It will be interesting to note whether new 
conditions, which will be mentioned later, will produce 
any considerable change in his method. 

The inception of the Glastonbury enterprise came by 
a mere chance. Boughton was discussing with Philip 
Oyler, an impulsive and enthusiastic amateur who is 
now a farmer, the possibility of founding a regular 
summer school. Mr. Oyler suggested Glastonbury, and 
without more ado hurried off to that remote place, 
where, in spite of knowing no one, he at once interested 
the authorities to the extent that they agreed to support 
Boughton if the necessary musical sponsorship were 
forthcoming. Elgar and Bantock furnishing it, nego- 
tiations were at once opened and were proceeding 
hopefully when they were interrupted by personal 
differences which need not be detailed here. The 
abrupt closure that appeared inevitable was prevented 
by the intervention of a number of local Quakers, 
notably Robert and John Bright Clark of Street, the 
next village to Glastonbury, who were to prove staunch 
friends in the years ahead. 

In 1914 the summer school opened and preparations 
began for the first performance in the theatre that has 
been the scene of all the later productions: a mere 
village hall with a stage no bigger than a fair-sized 
room, an auditorium of twice as large, and a total seating 
capacity of one hundred and eighty. Boughton re- 
hearsed, everyone set about making costumes and 
rudimentary scenery under the direction of Miss Chris- 
tina Walsh, pupils of Miss Margaret Morris arranged the 
dances, and eventually “‘ The Immortal Hour” was 
produced at a total cost of less than £60. 

War intervened. Boughton offered himself and was 
refused. Those were hard times for little-known 
musicians, and he was again faced with the problem of 
bare livelihood. It was solved by the Quakers supplying 
him with the wherewithal to stay in Glastonbury during 
the winter to work and plan new productions. He 
set about a new opera to fill the gap caused by the 
Arthurian dramas being too difficult for immediate 
performance, and produced “‘ Bethlehem.’’ So the Glas- 
tonbury players carried on as best they could for two 
further seasons till in 1916 Rutland Boughton was called 
for service, and the little theatre was closed till 1919 
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Since then matters have gone ahead with speed. 
Glastonbury, once remote, proved to be so no more 
as its fame spread and road transport made up for the 
deficiencies of the rail. There were revivals. Old 
masques, Shirley and Lock’s “‘ Music and Death ”’ and 
John Blow’s “‘ Venus and Adonis”’ were staged, Miss 
Penelope Spencer now devising the dances, and some 
short winter tours were organised. ‘“‘ Alkestis’’ fol- 
lowed in 1922, and “ The Queen of Cornwall’’ two 
years later. A year ago the company was reorganised 
on a co-operative basis with a minimum wage of £4 Ios. 
and a maximum of {10, and plans were laid for a more 
ambitious tour during the winter 1926-7 with all the 
plays redressed and restaged; and a new development 
began with the production of one of the “ Little Plays 
of St. Francis’ by Laurence Housman, who now lives 
at Street. 

What is most urgently wanted is a reasonably large 
theatre at Glastonbury as a centre for these promising 
activities. A new town hall is at the moment projected, 
but owing to a strange short-sightedness, it is not 
proposed to construct a building that will accommodate 
plays. If this is persevered in Glastonbury may find 
that it has lost touch with a movement that is destined 
to exert considerable influence upon English music and 
drama of the future. 


STORY-LIVES OF MASTER MUSICIANS. By Harriette 
Brower. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Would Orpheus be so interesting without his lute? Was 
not that the pivot of his legendary fame ? These questions 
suggest themselves on perusing Miss Harriette Brower’s 
biographical narratives of ‘‘ Master Musicians,’’ from 
Palestrina to Debussy. Truth to tell, there isn’t much of 
interest in great composers’ lives as distinct from their 
art. In some cases this author has only childish anecdotes 
wherewith to supply any “‘story’’ worth calling such. 
She has fallen between two stools : for whereas she primarily 


writes for young people, she designs also ‘‘ to interest lovers 
of music of all ages.’’ And here the adjectives piled on 
to impress the Young Idea are scarcely adequate substitutes 
for an intimate (as distinguished from a bibliographical) 
acquaintance with music. To take one instance only: 
Miss Brower records the production of Verdi's ‘‘ Otello ’’— 
when he was seventy-four—and six years later, that of 
“ Falstaff.”” But she omits the essential marvel and 
miracle—that in these two operas, Verdi forsook the 
methods of a lifetime and created some of the most extra- 
ordinarily ‘‘modern’’ music of the period (1887-93), 
definitely ranging himself as a rival to Wagner... . I 
don’t think these annals are quite ideal in any respect. 


M. B. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


“ Phacelia,’” by Laurence Powell, and ‘‘ Pangbourne 
Fields,’’ by Roy Agnew (Curwens). Both are solos for 
fairly advanced pianists. The first has a song-like second 
subject and constructively recalls Rachmaninoff; the 
second is a kind of pean of pleasurable emotions. 


The tragic little poem ‘“‘ Alone ’’ of Robert Nichols, and 
Browning’s ‘‘ The Year’s at the Spring’’ have been very 
expressively set to music by Helmer Norén (Curwens) to 
provide two songs of contrasted mood that are well within 
the abilities of the average vocalist. 


The ‘‘ Mystic Suite ’’ (Curwens), by Rupert Erlebach, for 
pianoforte, is quite plainly the conception of a poet who is 
able to express his moods, and imagination, sensitively in 
terms of music. Technically the five numbers, ‘‘ Thoughts,”’ 
““Impulses,’’ ‘‘ Calms,’’ ‘‘ Whims”’ and “ Silences’”’ vary 
considerably in difficulty, for the second and fourth are 
fairly easy, the first moderately hard, while the third and 
fifth require an accomplished pianist, whose pedal-technique 
is irreproachable, to fully realise them. 


“ Russian Lullaby ’’ (Curwens), by E. d’Arba, is simple 
alike for singer and accompanist, and is slight artistically. 


“The Little Dreams,’’ by Michael Head, and “ Speak, 
Earth, Speak !’’ by Alison Travers (Boosey), both singable 
and easy songs of authentic ballad type, quasi-religioso. 


The Drama. 


FOUR CLASSICS. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


“How greatly it is all planned!” cried Goethe of 
Marlowe’s Faustus. And for all his admiration, what a 
mess Goethe made of the same tale! ... Or is this a 


heresy ? One can but speak for oneself; and to me, I 
must confess, Marlowe has always made Goethe’s senti- 
ment seem cheap, his philosophy obvious and his exploita- 
tion of the supernatural stale and perfunctory. I refer to 
the best, and to the genuine, passages of Marlowe’s play. 
For note first, that the parts here are greater than the 
whole (Goethe’s famous criticism is only half true, by the 
way: Faustus is often greatly written, but it is hardly 
“planned ’”’ at all; its hero sells his soul for supreme 
wisdom, but is rewarded only by a supremacy in practical 
joking). And again, that Marlowe cannot definitely be 
accused of the comic relief. He may have written those 
scenes—we know from other plays that humour was not 
his forte—but he is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
And when the Pheenix Society announced Faustus as its 
first autumn production, one felt the liveliest curiosity to 
see how the comedy scenes would go. Mr. Hay Petrie 
played Robin with genius, not so much interpreting as 
creating the character—a very memorable performance. 
As Faustus, Mr. lon Swinley added to his long list of 


successes. Otherwise the revival was disappointing. Mr. 
Thesiger was badly miscast as Mephistophilis, whom he 
transposed into an Aubrey Beardsley grotesque. And 
Mr. Allan Wade, the producer, was caught napping con- 
tinually. His devils were terrorless as teddy-bears: his 
lightning, which should have suggested the murk of hell, 
was prosaically opulent: his Helen (was this the face, 
etc. ?) was wigged and gowned like Marie Lloyd in a 
burlesque of the fourth act of Trilby: and his two angels, 
climbing painfully into view, had to pick up their skirts 
as warily as curates ascending unfamiliar lecterns. Alto- 
gether an off-day for this usually excellent society. Only 
Messrs. Swinley and Petrie, in the teeth of disastrous 
production, made the occasion worth while. 

Another classical revival has been Tchekhof’s Seagull, 
at the Little Theatre. Tchekhof was to the Moscow Art 
Theatre what Synge was to the Abbey, Dublin; and the 
production of this play in 1897 (after it had failed in 
St. Petersburg the year before) not only set the Art Theatre 
on its feet but even supplied it with a kind of crest or 
emblem. At the Little Theatre it was very beautifully 
played by one of those non-star companies which so often 
prove themselves a star team. Tchekhof (like Ibsen, 
Shaw, Barker and most modern dramatists) requires such 
companies ; and the more one sees of his work, the more 
does one realise how much better served he is by modern 
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acting than by the old star-system for which both Shake- 
speare and the Victorian well-made-playwrights wrote. 
Tchekhof is not amenable to the star-system—so much is 
obvious from the post-war performances of him which we 
have seen; and conversely, the positive lesson to be 
drawn from such performances is, that the modern theatre 
can very well dispense with the star and all his works— 
above all, with those works which used to be written 
expressly for him. ‘‘ This was once a paradox, but now 
time gives it proof.’’ Once Tree could propound his 
riddle: ‘‘ When is a Repertory Theatre not a Repertory 
Theatre ?”’ and score a hit with the answer: ‘‘ When it’s 
a success!’’ He could not do so now. For the success 
which was pioneered by Miss Horniman and Lady Gregory, 
by Barker, Frohman, Casson, Payne, is being consolidated 
before our eyes, not only in the provinces but at Hamp- 
stead and Barnes and Kew, by little theatres whose pro- 
ductions pay the rent at home by making good in London 
—witness The Cherry Orchard, The Offence, Juno and the 
Paycock, Tess. Mr. Philip Ridgeway, of Barnes, is so far 
the latest of the repertory men to try his luck in the West 
End. He has given us The Offence, The Seagull and Tess ; 
he promises Ivanoff, The Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya. 
Readers who like good team-work in good plays will know 
where to find it. 

Apropos of good play, good team-work and the repertory 
ideal, comes the Ambassadors’ revival of The Madras 
House. ‘This again is a classic—and from our own theatrical 
history ; it was produced in the Frohman Repertory 
Season of 1910, and is still one of the best of all repertory 
plays. Mr. Granville-Barker, reviving it himself, has re- 
written some passages (not many; the play shows no 
signs of age) and has collected as fine a company for his 
long cast as one could wish to see. It is his finest play, 
I think (save perhaps The Secret Life, not yet produced), 
more workmanlike than Ann Leete, more sympathetic and 
entertaining than Waste or The Voysey Inheritance. You 
may pick holes in its technique—it is immense, sprawling, 
overcharged with ideas (but thank heaven for this!) ; its 
four acts are four quite separate facets of its theme; and 
the theme itself (the position of woman in modern civilisa- 
tion) does not clearly emerge till half-way through the 
third. But it remains as stimulating as ever, because it 
deals in human nature and not (like most feminist plays) 
in political topicalities. Mr. Granville-Barker has been 
far too long away from the English stage. Perhaps he 
saw no opening for himself in its first post-war years. 
But now the play of ideas is coming into its own again. 
Why not The Secret Life ? 

If Juno and the Paycock at the Royalty is too young to 
be acceptable as a classic yet, it will be so accepted ere 
long. What is a classic, anyway ? We may call it inter- 
pretation of the type by means of the individual, a pre- 
sentation of for ever in terms of a day. Shall we demand 
that, further, it shall be an historical document—snapshot 
of a social epoch? Juno fulfils this definition too. Let 
it be put on record, by one witness at least, that here is 
a slice of Dublin life as it festers and laughs and teems. 
This Dublin tenement with its deciduous walls, its white 
paint fouled with years of dirty fingers, its shoddy curtain 
askew, its once-pretentious fire-place now unkempt and 
neglected—how can I vouch for it, you ask? Because 
myself when young . . . I could lead you straight to a 
hundred such, if you would cross ‘‘ The Butt ’’ with me 
and penetrate the cobbled warrens of streets that lie 
between there and Brunswick Street. And if the setting 
be true, what of the characters ? “‘ Captain ’’ Jack Boyle, 
that seedy optimist taking himself so seriously, whose 
grotesque dignity and self-assurance rest on such un- 
discoverable foundations ? He lived, when I knew him, 
in Queen's Square, in a row of houses built perhaps by 
genuine sea-captains for their retirement, now debased 
and unclean (there is a gambling den on the floor below 
him, and you buy your gas by the pennyworth from meters 
on every stair). Or Joxer Daly of the loose mouth, the 
mean little soul and the beery eye, with his unfailing 
quotations and fragments of reported speech? Or the 
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wife, drudging, disillusioned, indomitable, bearing the 
burdens of the family with sullen patience? Or the 
daughter, so smart in cheap silk stockings and bobbed 
hair, and beneath her finery no less verminous ? Or the 
son, tangled in political coils which himself neither spun 
nor understands, with tragedy waiting for him up some 
quiet lane on the Shankhill road? Yes, here is history 
indeed, implicit in every line of a play which for sheer 
entertainment has no rival in London. The old Abbey 
has evoked some great plays in its time ; Mr. Sean O’Casey’s 
takes rank with them, not far below the Playboy and 
John Bull—a classic assuredly. 

It is acted worthily—by all with more than competence, 
and by some with genius. Mr. Harry Hutchinson and Mr. 
Sydney Morgan have never been seen to better advantage. 
Miss Allgood has one of those motherly, caustic-wistful 
parts in which she excels. For Miss Maire O'Neill and 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair no words will serve; each remains 
unique and unapproachable. 


THE GODLESS. My Madame Karen Bramson. English 
Translation by M. L. Bramson. At Wyndham’s Theatre. 


An excellent cast did much to atone for the morbid 
intensity of a drama dealing with the conflict of atheism 
and religious belief. Edmond Vernier (Mr. Leon M. Lion) 
is a brilliant writer, devoting his pen to the causes of 
Communism and Materialism. His son of thirteen (admir- 
ably played by Master Peter Dear) is the one bond that 
unites Vernier and his young wife, whom Miss Frances 
Doble makes a poignant, tragic figure, hating Vernier’s 
merciless, uncompromising attitude toward life, and secretly 
in love with another man. When the boy is stricken with 
meningitis she implores her husband to pray for his re- 
covery ; he refuses, and she declares that God has sent 
this sorrow to punish him. With a nice discrimination 
the doctor (Mr. J. Fisher White) suggests that it is not 
a punishment but a “ celestial lesson.’’ The child lives 
but his brain is injured, his intellect is gone. Irene accuses 
her husband of having destroyed his soul and, reviling God 
for His cruelty, goes to her lover. But the catastrophe 
that robs her of her faith brings to Vernier the first glimmer- 
ing of religious belief. We leave him clinging to the hope 
that his son may be restored by a miracle. In spite of 
the antiquity of the religious arguments, some false 
psychology, the painful theme of the child’s illness and 
a stress of emotion that may strike an English audience 
as too uncontrolled and too prolonged to be effective, the 
restrained and competent acting makes the play well worth 
seeing. 


GLORIANA. By Gwen John. (Little Theatre). 


Mrs. John has turned the story of Elizabeth’s reign 
into a vivid pageant of events, illustrating the most telling 
incidents and phases in situations of dramatic power. 
Miss Nancy Price in her delineation of the great Queen 
gave us an Elizabeth of arresting charm, of tart humour 
and indomitable will, but curiously lacking in that coarse- 
ness history attributes to her. Perhaps this fault lies 
rather with the author than the actor—she has endowed 
the whole period with a refinement that was alien to it; 
in the last scene but one, where Elizabeth is old and ailing, 
her fierceness is entirely subjugated by a sweetness and 
wistfulness that strike a false note. Miss Nancy Price 
however put some fine acting into the part, and was ably 
supported by Mr. Tristran Rawson as Dudley, Mr. Ben 
Webster as Sir William Cecil, Mr. Sam Livesey as a very 
convincing and robust Drake, and the other members of 
the cast, including Miss April John who, taking the part 
of Elizabeth in girlhood, made a winsome and appealing 
princess—though we must strain our imaginations to 
believe that a few years would develop such vigour and 
wit as appeared in the matured woman. Mr. Israel 
Zangwill is to be congratulated upon a most artistic 
production. 
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